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“Winter Bee-Xeeping.”"—A New 
Method. 


A PAPER READ BEFORE THE MICHIGAN BEE- 
KEEPERS’ ASSOCIATION, AT KAL- 
AMAZOO, MAY 6TH, 1874. 

BY H. E. BIDWELL. 

When cold weather comes on in the fall, 
bees collect together in the hive to keep 
warm. As the cold increases, they pack 
more closely, and resort to the consump- 
tion of honey to preserve the heat. This 
increases the action of the respiratory or- 
gans, Which exertion creates an unusual 
waste of the system, more than the per- 
spiratory organs can throw off; this col- 
lects as feces, and necessitates flying out 
to remove it. This waste of the system 
calls for the consumption of bee-bread, 
which contains much foreign matter, and 
further increases the necessity of flying 
out. If prevented, these accumulations 
clog and weaken the perspiratory organs, 
and sooner or later admonish the bees to 
leave the cluster, when they become 
chilled and perish. This gradually di- 
minishes the number of the bees, so that 
by spring, if the colonies are not wholly 
reduced, they are weakened so that much 
valuable time is lost in regaining their 
strength. 

If the honey is thin from the want of 
sufficient evaporation before sealing, or if 
the perspirations are not removed from the 
hive, as is usually the case in damp cel- 
lars or moist wgather, the excretions be- 
come thin, and dysentery follows. This 
augments the necessity of fiving out. 

Having bought some bees last winter, 
which we were anxious to fly before put- 
ting them in the cellar, and having near 
at hand some empty hot-beds—which had 
been dug out in the fall for the purpose of 
filling early in the spring—we thought per- 
haps aswarm might fly in one ; something 
risked, something gained ; se we put one 
in. The beds were roomy, 6x12 feet, so 
that four sash 3x6 feet would cover them. 
The depth was about three feet, with a 
slope to the glass of one foot. In about 
twenty minutes after putting on the sash 


—it being mid-day, with a clearsky—the 
temperature arose within to 70 degrees, 
and the bees commenced flying briskly 
and voiding freely. At night we found 


| every bee had returned to the hive. 


‘The next day being clear, we put in two 
more ; the next four ; and the next eight. 
These all returned so well to their respec- 
tive hives, that we next put ineight more, 
two deep. Being so well satisfied with 
the result, and having six of these large 
hot-beds dug out, we flew 111 stocks, as 
occasion required, until spring. 

The ouly caution I would suggest would 
be not to fly them too often, which can 
be be readily prevented by covering the 
sash with boards. 

Occasionally the bees will alight on the 
hives or collect on the glass, if the atmos- 
phere gets hot and close within; they can 
easily be dispersed by sprinkling straw on 
the glass to shade the bees and cool off 
the bed A similar occurrence frequent- 
ly happens out of doors, on a wari, close 
day, after the bees have been confined 
some time in their hives ; they alight on 
everything, and remain until cold or hun- 
ger reminds them of their home. 

The advantages accruing to this method 
of wintering bees are—you can safely fly 


| them at your pleasure ; none are lost in 


the chilly winds or snow, or on the cold 
ground, which increases their value in our 
estimation two-fold. 


Ep. Journat :—Some one asks for Mr. 
H. E. Bidwell’s method of wintering bees, 
as it was given at the Michigan Bee-Keep- 
er’sConvention. The following letter was 
received by me just too late to be present- 
ed at the Convention. 

Sourn Haven, Mich. April 30th °7 
FRANK BenTon, Sec’y -— 
Dear Sir :—Please add to my remarks 


| On wintering bees as follows ; 


| degrees under the glass. 


The temperature of the beds on cloudy 
days, or when covered with boards on 
clear days, ranges from forty to fifty de- 
grees, while on clear days with the sun- 
shining in, it is from seventy to eighty 
When the tem- 
perature is suitable outside, the sashes can 
be removed. 
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As far as my observation goes from fif- 
teen to twenty days is often enough to fly 
and soon enough to go to their stores for 
removing honey to the clustering bees. 

These facts ought not to be overlooked. 


| 
! 
| 
| 
j 
| 
' 


Sunshine purifies the air, and exercise pre- | 


serves the health of the bees. 
Yours respectfully, 
H. E. BrpwE.. 


Mr. Bidwell certainly deserves thanks 


for his valuable paper and if his method | 


should prove a success generally we are 
sure the bee keepers of the North will give 
him proper credit. We would like very 
well to try the experiment of wintering 


better luck in old box hives, in the spring 
than now we have with all our improve- 
ments. 
The Italian bees are making headway 
here and will soon be a majority. 
Marcellus, N. Y. A. WILson. 
_ . 


Bee-Keepers’ Meeting. 


The Utah Bee-keepers’ semi-annual 
meetiag was held in the City Hall, Oct. 8th, 
President A. M. Musser in the chair. 

Six counties, viz., Salt Lake, Davis, Utah, 


_ Juab, Iron, and Tooele, were represented. 


some bees under sash, but just now we | 


are chuckling over the idea that we'll not 
be “tinkering” our pets to death in 
the ‘Sunny South.” Quite comforting! 
Edgefield Junction, Tenn. 
FRANK BENTON. 


2s + + SO 


Bee Report. 


My bees have not made ds much honey 
as in summers past, owing to the white 
clover being winter killed. They have 


swarmed more than usual and laid up | 
winter stores, and made some honey from | 


buckwheat and other flowers. 

I have been led to ask what has caused 
such a mortality amongst bees the past 
few years? Have we 


nature’s path, in various ways? The 


not varied from | 


Creator placed them in hollow trees in the | 


forest, and this is why they incline to go 
there in swarming time. It seems they 
winter there better than in our hives. 


How rare is it that a tree is found with | 


bees all dead or mouldy comb ? this has 
led me tothink that we have strayed 
from their original mode of living. 


| Order. 


They have no upward ventilation, and 
but one place of egress and ingress, and | 


need but little air ; and had it been need- 


ful, no doubt divine wisdom would have | 


caused it to be so, for he made all things 
perfect. The atmosphere is different in 
the forest; the sunshine does not start 


Mr. Chas. Monk, from Utah Co., stated 
that he and his son had attended in his 
own apiary 135 stands. The average in- 
crease in honey per hive was forty pounds, 
valued at thirty-five cents per pound. He 
had owned bees five years, had the moth 
miller or bee moth there. But no fruit in 
Spanish Fork was wormy as yet. 

Vice-president J. Morgan stated that the 
committee on correspondence had prepar- 
ed each month an article for publication 
as requested. There was a great differ- 
ence between the bee moth and the cod- 
ling moth. He had taken from eleven 
hives 460 pounds of extracted honey and 
120 pounds of capped honey, in surplus 
honey boxes. 

Geo. Bailey, of Mill Creek, reported his 
bees doing well and in excellent condition 
for wintering. He had considerable loss 
last winter and spring, but had replenish- 
ed his slock, and had taken 1,640 lbs. of 
honey. He recommended those who 
owned bees to take a bee journal and at- 
tend to their own bees, for it was a nice 
study, and all could learn a lesson from 
the little honey bee,who was in the United 
It was not the bees that bred the 
codling moth. 

Mr. Samuel McKay stated that bees in 
his neighborhood had not done well this 
season. 

Mr. J. Barlow, of Davis county, said 
that owing to ill health he had only done 


| tolerably well with his bees, but he could 


| have done better. 


them out until the air is warm enough for | 


them to fly, and when they swarm they 
alo not go to some apiary, but look for 
another hollow tree in their native home. 
But the art of man has brought them to 
our doors, and now comes a change of 
climate. The sunshine is more severe, 
storms and winds much harder, and win- 
ters more blustering. This makes it 
necessary to vary in managment. 





much ventilation, and shall try different | 
ways next time ; part upwards and part | 


other ways, and see which is best ; and I 
wish that others would do the same, some 
out of dvors, some in the cellar. We had 


‘ 


He had taken 500 Ibs. 
of honey from thirty colonies. He recom- 
mended to sow seed for pasturage and to 
keep the bees as purely Italian as possible. 
He thought the business profitable. 

D. Miller, of Farmington, said that he 
lost several hives last spring by a cold 
east wind, and that indoor wintering re- 
quired considerable care and a suitable 
dry cellar. The white or sweet clover, 


| was a good honey plant, especially for 
I think now thatI gave my bees too | 


late honey. 

Mr. C. Merkley gave his experience in 
bee culture. 

Mr. T. D. Shodder, of Juab Co., stated 
that he wished to help his bees, and from 
four hives last spring, they had increased 
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to ten, and he had taken 205 Ibs. of honey. 
He took a bee book and attended his own 
bees. 

Mr. Rydalch, of Tooele Co., said that 
the disease called foul brood had been in 
one of his hives last spring, and in divid- 
ing and swarming, had spread it into 
other hives. His bees had not done well. 

Mr. I. Bullock, of Provo, gave his ex- 
perience with foul brood. 

Doctor Crockwell recommended a solu- 
tation of one ounce of carbolic acid toa 
gallon of water as a disinfectant for hives 
that had contained foul brood. 

Mr. L. Root, of Iron Co., stated that his 
bees had done well. He had taken 150 
lbs. of honey, and had doubled his stock. 

Motioned that Chas. Monk be added to 
the publishing committee. Carried. 

Motioned that Messrs. I. Bullock, J. 
Morgan, C. Monk, and G. Bailey prepare 
an article, on foul brood, for publication. 
Carried. 

Prest. A. M. Musser stated that in the 
southern settlements they accused the 
honey bee of sucking the juice from the 
grape, but it was proved that the wasp or 
yellow jacket punctured and broke the 
skin of the grape, and the bees worked 
upon the broken fruit, but not upon the 
sound. He said that Mr. J. E. Johnson, 
of St. George, had done remarkably well 
with his bees in increasing of them. He 


urged it upon the members to be diligent, 


to learn all they could, and to make bee 
culture a successful branch of home in- 
dustry. 
Dismissed by J. 8. Tanner. 
sine die. 
Gero. B. BarLey, Sec. pro tem. 


ee Ss eee 


Voices From Among the Hives. 
BossHaARD, 


Adjourned 


HENRY Highland, Iil., 


writes :—‘‘ This year, all around, the har- | time next season. 


Spring and | 


Honey @ 25 | fall has been very favorable, and my bees 


vest in honey very rich. 
autumn good for our bees. 
cents # tb easy to sell.” 


Davip Brokaw, Maple Work, Wis., 
writes :—‘‘I am going into the bee busi- 
nees quite extensively, raising queens etc. 


new subscribers for the JOURNAL. 


| 


| ed here last winter. 


_ here at Oconomowoc, Oct. 26, 1874, pre- 


paring my bees for shipping. Success to 


_ you in keeping up a good Bee Journal, 


filled with facts and not theories merely.” 


S. H. Brack, Sciota, Ill., writes -— 
‘*Bees have not done well here this sea- 
son. From 40 colonies I had 7 natural 
swarms ; the season being too poor to 
divide them. The white clover failed, 
but bees filled up from heartsease, this 
fall, and stored some in boxes. My bees 
are Italians. Black bees nearly all starv- 
I am well pleased to 
know that two of our Bee Journals have 
been consolidated. Will try to send you 
more subscribers.” 


E. Ortts, Batavia, [l., writes :—‘‘ One 
year ago [ put 50 colonies of bees in win- 
ter quarters. They all wintered well. The 
spring was very cold. Ilost ten, and the 
rest were very weak. I increased them 
to 97, and took 2,600 lbs. of extracted 
honey. My bees are Italians ; they are 
the bees. My hives were full combed.” 


N. D. West, Breakabeen, N. Y., writes: 
** Bees done well in this vicinity this sea- 
son. I use a hive which contains 1,740 
cubic inches, inside of the frames, and 
like it well. I think it large enough. Is 
it not more profitable to use two hives 
this size than to use a hive twice as large, 
when with the small hive it gives me the 
most honey and swarms, and are much 
more convenient to handle. I winter 
with success in the cellar.” 


Tuos. Prerce, Gansevoort, N. Y., 
writes :—‘‘ My bees have done better the 
past scason than for five seasons before. 
1 started with 16 colonies. I have had 


_ over 30 natural swrrms ; have over 500 


Ibs. of box honey. I shall start this win- 


| ter with 30 swarms and if they live 


through the winter, I hope to have a good 
This has been a very 
cool season, and very backward ; but the 


made over 100 Ibs. of white honey. My 


| bees are all black ; I have tried Italians, 


without success. Success to the AMERI- 


| CAN BEE JOURNAL,” 
I expect the coming winter to get some | 


We | 


have mostly black bees all in old box | 


hives, and am urged to bring a better 
hive and bees into this county ; which I 
can do without patent rights. My report 
for this year, in short, is this: I com- 
menced with 13 stocks last spring. In- 
creased them to 46, now in good condi- 
tion for wintering. In bex honey, about 
800 lbs., which has paid me about 500 
per cent. J expect to transport some 20 
stocks of my best Italians to my new 


Wo. Reyno.ps, Lexington, Ill., writes: 
—‘*I have had from 40 to 80 colonies 
every season since 1868, and have lost 


| none, except a few that were queenless in 


| the winter of '71 and °72. 


Honey season 


_ in ’74 very short, in consequence of the 
| drouth, yet I obtained 953 lbs. extracted, 


and 250 Ibs. box honey from 45 colonies, 


| last spring, (sold 15 in May) and now 


have 47 in good condition to winter. I 
do not anticipate any loss from wintering 


| or springing (unless queenless) at any fu- 
| ture time, as my success, for six years 
home. My family is now there and ] am | 


past, is fully demonstrated. I do not 
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winter bees in the cellar, nor out sf doors 
but in a brick house, expressly for keep- 
ing bees both summer and winter, where 
the mercury varies from 20 to 40 during 


winter. I would prefer to winter bees 
below than above 32, when protected 


On, 


from sudden changes.” 


N. P. Aen, Smith’s Grove, Ky, 
writes:—‘‘ I send you six new subscribers 
with the money. Iam pleased with the 
consolidated Bee Journal and will work 
for its success. Our honey harvest has 
been the richest we have had for 
years, and the cultivation of the honey 
bee has taken a fresh impetus, in conse- 
quence. J have an apiary of 42 Lang- 
stroth two story hives, with 20 frames. I 
succeeded in taking from one hive 4253 
lbs. of honey, from another 365 lbs., and 
from 16 stands 3000 Ibs.; all extracted. I 
have R. R. Murphys extractor it runs with 
ease, and I like it very much. I hope to 
be able to attend the Annual Meeting of 
the North American Bee Keepers Conven- 
tion and to meet many of the prominent 
Apiarians of the,world there.” 


H. GoopLANDER, Leesburg, Ind, writes: 
—*‘‘Last April had only one queen and 15 
workers. I purchased one weak stock of 
black bees, put my Italian in, and I now 
have 13 good colonies. I have on hand 
39 gallons of honey. Shall winter on 
summer stands this winter. The hives 
placed in a box, filled with saw dust; 
entrance open and free. My reasons for 
so doing is to try to spring them better.” 

If Mr. Replogle will send me his address, 
I can give him some Rocky Mountain 
seed. 





<> + 


NORTH AMERICAN 
BEE-KEEPERS’ SOCIETY. 


OrFicers: Seth Hoagland, Mercer, Pa., Presi- 
dent; Abner J. Pope, Indianapolis, Secretary; J. 
8. Hill, Mt. Healthy, O., Treasurer; D. L. Adair, 
Hawesville, Ky., Cor. Secretary. With one Vice 
President in each State, Territory and Province. 

The payment of $1.00, annually, entitles to 
Membership, and a copy of the Transactions, when 
published. 











The Fourth Annual Session of this Society 
will be held in Pittsburgh, Pa., in the Hall 
of the GERMANIA SAVINGS BANK 
building, 4th floor, corner of Wood and Dia- 
mond streets, on the 


Second Wednesday of November 


next, (11th day,) at 10 o’clock, A. M., to con- 
tinue three days. 
HOTEL ARRANGEMENTS. 

We have arranged with the followin 
Hotels to entertain members of the N. A. B. 
K. Society at the prices named, which is 
from 50 to 7% cents per day below their regu- 
lar terms : 

St. CHARLES HOTEL, corner of Wood and 
Third streets, Hurry Shirls proprietor, will 
charge $2.50 per day. Can entertain seven- 
ty-tive persons. 





| 





St. CLatr Hore, corner of Penn and 


| Sixth streets, J. N. Anderson, proprietor. 


| keep 100 members at $1.50 per 
| a regular Farmers’ Hotel. 


Can accommodate 100 members at $2.00 per 
day. or $1.50 to those taking rooms with two 
eds. 
HARE’s Horer, on Liberty street, near 
St. Clair, Samuel Hare, eg agg Can 
day. This is 
; Mr. Hare has 
stabling for 100 horses, and can accommo- 


| date those who come with teams. 


MANSION House, No. 344 Liberty street 
G. Bennet, proprietor. Terms to members, 
$1.50 per day. Can keep sixty. This house 
is situated near the Union R. R. Depot. 

CENTRAL HOTEL, on Smithfield street, 
between 2d and 3d avenues, J. G. Barr & 
Son, proprietors. Will entertain forty mem- 
bers, at $2.50 per day. 


> 


RAILROAD ARRANGEMENTS. 
Arrangements with the following named 


| Railroads have been made, and orders re- 


ceived to procure tickets to pass persons 
who wish to attend the meeting, to and 
from, at usual excursion rates. They are 


| signed by the Superintendents of the roads, 


and require the ticket agent at all the sta- 
tions on the roads, to sell to persons who 
present them, a ticket to attend the meeting 
at usual excursion rates. Within the com- 


, ing ten days, one of these orders will be 


sent to each of the old members, as well as 


, all others who are known to contemplate 


| attencing the meeting. 


Those wishing to 


| attend, who do not receive orders by the 1st 


of November, will notify the undersigned 
by letter, when a Ticket Order will be 
promptly forwarded : 

Pennsylvania Railroad. 

Philadelphia & Erie. 

Northern Central. 

Erie & Pittsburgh. 

Allegheny Valley. 

Pittsburgh, Cincinnati & St. Louis, inelu- 
ding Indianapolis, State Line and Chicago 
on the West, and Cincinnati and Dayton on 
the South, and all points between those 
places and Pittsburgh on the line of these 
roads as far as and including Steubenville on 
the East. 

Cleveland & Pittsburgh. 

Baltimore & Ohio. 

Pittsburgh & McConnelsville. 

Negotiations are making with other Rail- 


, roads to obtain similar grants, with an ex- 


pectation that they will be conceded. Those 
sending for Ticket Orders will please name 
the roads they wish to travel over to Pitts- 


| burgh. 


All persons interested in Bee Culture, and 
those wishing to become so, including la- 
dies, are invite’ to attend this meeting. 
Able speakers will be present, and anima- 
ted discussions will be had on practical Bee- 


| Keeping. 


Those having valuable improvements in 
Bee-hive, Honey or Wax extractor, or any 


| other improvement in Bee-culture are invi- 


ted to bring them along for exhibition, as a 
room is provided for the safe keepin of 
such articles in connection with the Hall, 
— an opportunity will be given to show 
them. 

The entrance to the Hall on days of meet- 
ings will be marked by a display of Honey 
and the Stars and Stripes. 

SETH HOAGLAND, President, 
N. Am. Beekeepers, Society. 
Mercer, Pa., P. O. Box 167. 
Oct. 17th, 1874. 
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For the American Bee Journal, 


Pink-Blossomed Milk Weed. 


In ‘‘ Notes and Queries” in your Jour- 
NAL of September, W. M. Page, of Branch 
county, Mich., wants you to tell him what 
is the matter with his bees. My explana- 
tion to him is this: It is caused by work 
on the large Pink-Blossomed Milk Weed, 
growing on wet ground or sides of ditch- 
es in wet marshes. I have cut down 
acres of this weed in August last. His 
bees are not fighting ; only carrying from 
the hive, bees that are affected by work- 
ing on this milk weed, with their feet 
summed up from the stickey substance, 
and pollen of this weed. It seems 
impossible for the workers to remove this 
from their feet. The workers will carry 


| 


them out as often as they attempt to enter | 


the hive. Finally you find them lying 
around on the ground with their feet stuck 
together, and the bees dead. It yields a 
large amount of honey, and bees will go 
miles to work on it. Many bees are found 
sticking fast to the blossoms. My stocks 
were suffering badly from work on this 
weed. I hunted out its location, and cut 
down all of it within two miles of me, 
and the cure was complete for this year. 
It is in full blow here from the 25th of 
July to the middle of August. 
Ripon, Wisconsin. 


- ee @we 


R. Darr. 


For the American Bee Journal. 


Bees Swarming. 


Why do bees go to the woods when 
they swarm? This question has been 
asked by several, in the BEE JourNaAL, 
and answered by others; but my views 
are different from most of them in some 
respects. There are many kinds of bees 
created, and the Creator has given them 
the faculty to perpetuate their race. He 
has provided them a home according to 
their need. Some, it is said, live in the 
ground, but those amongst us, the Creator 
placed in the forest. He caused trees to 
leave hollow places in them for a home, 
and he has caused some kinds of trees to 
have gum issue from them for the bees to 
obtain it and wax the inside of their 
homes; and endowed them with the in- 
stinct to build one kind of comb for rais- 
ing drones; another for worker bees; 
another for raising queens, and another 
for storing honey, and has caused trees 
and vegetation to produce honey and pol- 
len for their food; and after they have 
increased and become numerous, He has 
given them the inclination to divide, and 
the signal is given for a part to leave. It 
is supposed that the queen gives the or- 
ders, but how many are to go, no man 


can tell, until after they leave; but it is | 


evident that a certain number are called, 
and they take a portion of honey and pol- 
len to eat on the way, and until they have 
a home of their own. Of those that are 
to remain, a part are in the field and a 
part are at home taking care of the young. 
Those that leave, go to another tree and 
form another colony. 

The art of man has brought them to 
our doors, and it would seem that they 
were intended for our use, for they often 
lay up more than they need for their own 
use, and the overplus can be taken away; 
and when they swarm, there is no con- 
fusion or disorganization about it. The 
Creator has ordered that a part should 
leave and form a new colony, and they 
leave in regular order, according to the 
instinct given them; and if not hived in 
regular order, they go to the forest, their 
original home, where the Creator first 
placed them. This is why they go to the 


woods when they swarm. 
My bees have swarmed plentifully, but 
have made but little box honey, owing to 
the scarcity of white clover. 
Marcellus, N. Y. 


> ec 


Honey Men of Oneida, Ill. 


A. WILson. 


Several of the bee-keepers of Oneida 
clubbed together, and sent to Wisconsin 
by I. W. Cramer and bought eight busl» 
els of buckwheat, which they gave to Mr. 
Dater, who sowed nine acres of ground 
with it, just east of town. It has been in 
bloom for some time, and consequently 
there is a lively time just now among our 
bee-keepers. There are two honey ex- 
tracting machines in town, W. M. Kel- 
log’s and I. W. Cramer’s, which throw 
the honey out of the comb, leaving bee- 
bread, etc., in the comb and returning it 
to be filled again by the bees. Following 
isa list of the bee-keepers, number and 
style of hives, and amount of honey taken 
for the week ending Sept. 12, 1874. 

By W.™M. Kellog, for P. Mohler, 7 Kel- 
logg’s Improved Langstroth hives, 176 
lbs.; Dr. D. W. C. Bacon, 4 Langstroth 
hives, 70 lbs.; A. 5S. Curtis, 3 I. W. Cra- 
mer’s hives, 42 lbs.; Dr. D. D. Martin, 2 
Cramer hives, 20 lbs.; E. J. Peterson, 1 
Kellogg hive, 404 lbs.; D. Hamilton, 2 
each Kellogg and Cramer hives, 45 Ibs , 
and at Kellogg’s own yard, 7 hives, 245 
Ibs. By I. W. Cramer, for T. Parsons, 2 
Cramer hives, 364 lbs., and at Cramer's 
own yard, 200 Ibs., 12 hives. Mr. Cra- 
mer has run his yard more for queens 
than for honey. If we are favored with 
the continued fine weather, the yield of 
honey will be doubled. 875 lbs. of honey 
at 20 cents # th., is the snug little sum 
of $175, for one week’s work with the 
little stingers.--Galesburg Reporter. 
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For the American Bee Journal. 


A Visit at Sweet Home, and What 
I Saw There. 


Sweet Home is located in Illinois, coun- 
ty of Mercer, twelve miles south of Mus- 
catine, and seven miles north of New 
Boston. The Apiarian is a man of about 
twenty-five or thirty years old, weighing 
about 140 pounds, and in opinions either 


religious or hygiene, is radical. We were , 


a little surprised to find the family con- 
sisting of only two, Mr. Palmer and an 
active boy, of two years old, both of 
whom are very fond of honey. They 
can eat 14 lbs. per day. He calls the boy 
Honey. Why? Because that’s his name. 

Mr. Palmer’s house is quite peculiar 
and handy. The observing hive we would 
never tire of looking at. For a young 
man, he has quite a collection of books 
and a cabinet of specimens of various 
kinds. He is making bees and fruit his 
business. The bee pasturage of Sweet 
Home consists of (before August) lynn, 
white clover and a variety of minor 
sources. About the first of August or the 
middle of July his bees roam the Missis- 
sippi bottom, which is four miles wide 
and twenty miles long. In autumn it is 
one bed of flowers. Sweet Home being 
on the bluff over-looking the bottom, is 
well situated for both up-land and bottom 
range. Up to this time (Aug. 10th), his 
bees have been idle only three days this 
season. His apiary at present consists of 
75 hives, in Longstroth and Thomas’ hives; 
being an increase of 40 hives, and has 
about 1,200 pounds of slung honey and 
400 pounds of box honey. He thinks 
by time of frost that he will double that 
amount of honey, and increase to 100 
hives. 

He increases as follows: He raises his 
queens from the best queen; he puts his 
queen cells in a nursery until hatched ; 
then as soon as out of cell (he examines 
twice a day), he introduces by putting in 
honey a few hours after forming. To 
start a hive, he takes two combs of brood 
cutting out, with adhering bees, and puts 
in the hive next to one side, then puts a 
division board close against them. As 
soon as the young queen is fertile, and has 
supplied the two combs with eggs, he 
puts in two combs, one empty and one of 
cutting brood. This he repeats once in 
three to six days, owing to the weather 
and strength of colony. 

He, like others, has been trying to raise 
queens from eggs sent him by mail; he 
got some of Dadant’s imported stock, 
and succeeded in getting two queens, after 
five days onthe road. He tried eggs from 
** Novice’s”” queen, but failed. 


He keeps a record of his hives on slates 


about 24x3 inches. Take common school 
slates and cut each in six to twelve pieces, 
according to size; cut by straight-edge 
and any sharp instrument; drill a hole 
with a pod bit, and hang on a nail; drive 
the nail a little downward, so that winds 
will not blow the slates off; write with a 
slate-pencil, and it will be plain for a long 
time. To erase such writing, it is neces- 
sary to use water and friction, so storms 
will not affect it. 

He told me of one of his neighbors. 
having a swarm of bees hang on a tree 
for seven days, when they were taken 
down and put ina hive, and are now at 
work. On THE Wine. 

2c 8 oe — - 


For the American Bee Journal. 


My Italian Bee Experience. 


Dees have done well here this season; I 
think the best in twenty years that I have 
kept them. I wish to tell my experience 
with Italian bees. 

Seeing an advertisement in the JOURNAL, 
I sent the price for two; they came all 
right, and were introduced to two of my 
best stocks. Then I commenced feeding 
them, it being very dry here. One of 
them commenced laying, and in about 
four weeks they had brood flying. She 
was a hybrid, having bees from no bands 
to three. She died in the hive in Febru- 
ary, leaving a fair swarm, which I put 
with the other one. They did not raise a 
bee till March; I watched them with 
much interest. They soon had them cap- 
ped, some cells being longer than others, 
all mixed among the brood. They hatch- 
ed out in due time a fine lot of little 
drones as ever need to be. That queen 
could not keep the colony up; she died or 
was displaced by the bees in July. | 
wrote the man, I think, in April, sending 
the price of another, and asking him to 
replace one of them. He wrote me back, 
saying he would send them as soon as he 
could raise them. I waited till August, 
then I wrote to know why he had not sent 
them. He returned no answer, but sent a 
dark colored queen, which I introduced 
to a black swarm. She raised a mixed 
brood. Drones are black. I have three 
queens raised by her; they are black now. 
I call that a black queen fertilized by an 
Italian drone. Now if those are Mr. 
Alley’s best queens, how long would it 
take to Italianize an Apiary? My loss by 
the transaction is, two good swarms; two 
queens, at $4.00, and one at $2.25. The 
last one was very prolific; she filled two 
hives with brood, then led off a swarm. 
I filled the second hive with comb. 

My best wishes for the consolidated 
JOURNAL. C. A, SARGENT. 

South New Berlin, N. Y. 
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The Folk-Lore of Bees. 


This subject is far from being exhaust- 
ed by the interesting paper which appear- 
ed in the Gardeners’ Chronicle for June 
2), and it seems worth while to suppli- 
ment it by a few additional details, which 
{ find entered from various sources in my 
‘* folk-lore”’ note-book. It seems to me 
that “J. F. R.,” is a little too severe upon 
superstitions, which, although ‘‘ foolish 
and ridiculous” from a strictly common- 
sense point of view, are at any rate harm- 
less in themselves, and which doubtless 
have their bearing, even if we do not at 
present see how, upon the former history 
of the ethnology of Great Britain. How- 
ever, my object is rather to add fresh 
matter than to criticize, so I will not 
dwell further upon this point. 

A medieval tradition regarding bees 
may worthily occupy a foremost rank in 
our list, as it is still current in Cornwall, 
and has been elegantly versified by the 
Rev. R. 8. Hawker,vicar of Morwenstown. 
This tells us how a woman, finding that 
her bees did not thrive, obtained a conse- 
crated Host and placed it among them, 
having been told that by this means they 
would be rendered more fruitful ; and so 
it proved. The bees thrived apace, and 
when the woman in due course went to 
take the honey, she found in the hive “a 
chapel built by the bees, with an altar in 
it, the walls adorned by marvellous skill 
of architecture, with windows convenient- 
ly set in their places; also a door and a 
steeple with bells. And the Host being 
laid upon the altar, the bees making a 
sweet noise, flew round about it.”” This 
legend, in various forms and with differ- 
ent details, appears to have been very 
popular, and is found in various religious 
works as late as the seventeenth century. 

The notion that bees will not thrive if 
purchased is prevalent not only in many 
English counties, but also in France, and 
{ notice that the French bee superstitions 
generally correspond very closely with 
those of England. <A hive of bees may, 
however, be exchanged for another ob- 
ject ; just as in Cornwall they are trans- 
ferred from one owner to another with the 
tacit understanding that a bushel of corn 
or in other places a small pig (which is 
fair equilavent) is to be given in return. 
Both French and English bees are so pos- 
sessed with the spirit of honesty that they 
will not thrive if stolen; indeed, the 
French bees will find their way back to 
their lawful owner. So discriminating 
ure they, that should they come in the 
possession of a person of bad reputation, 
they will desert their hives and seek a 
more worthy master. 

The very general English custom of 


announcing a death to the bees, likewise 
prevails in some parts of France. The 
announcement of death in many English 
villages, and even in the classic town of 
Oxford, is, or was, made by tapping three 
times on the hives with the house-key, 
saying at the same time, ‘Bees, bees, 
bees, your master is dead, and you must 
work for—" the future owner. Nor is 
this all; for the bees are also invited to 
the funeral, at least in the Sheffield dis- 
trict ; and it is considered that they will 
die should this compliment be omitted. 
In Devonshire, too, a correspondent of 
Notes and Queries says: ‘I once knew 
an apprentice boy sent back by the funer- 
al cortege by the nurse, to tell the bees of 
it, as it had been forgotten. They usual- 
ly put some wine and honey for them be- 
fore the hive on that day.” Another 
funeral bee custom, formerly very gener- 
al in Devonshire, was that of turning 
round the hives belonging to the deceased 
at the moment when the corpse was taken 
out of the house. Itis a sign of death 
not only when bees settle on ‘ dead 
wood,” but also when they desert their 
hives and die ; and in Cumberland if they 
rise and do not stay during a critical ill- 
ness, it is a certain indication of death. 

Bees have a great aversion to quarrel- 
ing, especially between man and wife, 
but in some parts of France are supposed 
to attack those who swear, and on this 
account children are warned not to use 
‘** bad words” near a bee-hive. They also 
understand what is said to them, and are 
not slow to avenge any insults offered to 
them. It is a medieval superstition that 
bees would not live in Ireland; and 
another tradition of the same period tells 
us that a sorcerer, if he should eat a 
queen bee, would be impervious to any 
torture which might be practiced upon 
him. A humble bee in the house denotes 
the approaching visit of a stranger. In 
the east of England, if a red-tailed bee 
enters the house, the stranger will be a 
man, if a white-tailed a woman. The en- 
trance of a humble bee into a cottage is 
sometimes regarded as asign of death. 
The value of a May swarm is referred to 
by Tusser, who says : 

**Take heed to’thy bees that are ready to swarm. 

The loss thereof now is a crown’s worth of 

harm.” 

In Warwickshire the first swarm of 
bees is simply called a swarm; the 
second one from the same hive is known 
asa cast; while the third is termed a 
spindle. In Hampshire it is a common 
saying that bees are idle or unfortunate at 
their work whenever there are wars. 
Borlase says that ‘‘the Cornish to this 
day invoke the spirit Browny when their 
bees swarm, and think that their crying 
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Browny, will prevent their returning into 
their former hive, and make them | pitch 
and form a new colony.” This use of the 
word ‘“‘browny” may, however, be no 
invocation of a spirit, but simply an 
apostrophe addressed to the bees ; just as 
in Buckinghamshire the death of the mas- 
ter of the house is announced to the hives 
in the words: ‘Little browny, little 
browny, your master’s dead.” 

When bees stay about near the hive it 
is regarded, and rightly, as a sign of rain; 
this generally diffused notion is given by 
Virgil in the Georgies ; and hence there 
is a proverb, ‘‘ a bee was never caught in 
a shower.” When many bees enter the 
hive, and none leave it, it is also a sign of 
rain. They were formerly used in medi- 
cine, as we learn from Purchas’ Theatre 
of Political Flying Insects (1657) where 
we are told that ‘‘ bees powdered cure the 
wind collick. Take 12 to 14 bees pow- 
dered in anything every morning,” etc. 

B. M., in Gardeners’ Chronicle. 


— ee @sve ——- 


For the American Bee Journal, 


Changing the Pasture of Bees. 


The practice of moving bees for the pur- 
pose of obtaining a succession of forage, 
is not confined to Egypt. It was the prac- 
tice in Italy in Pliny’s time. He says: ‘‘As 
soon as the spring food for bees has failed 
in the valleys, near our towns, the hives 
are put into boats and carried up the riv- 
er in the night, in search of better pasture. 
The bees got, and return to the boats, 
regularly. This is continued till the sink 
ing of the boats to a certain depth shows 
that the hives are full enough, when they 
are carried back home and the honey taken 
from them.” 

This practice is still followed on the 
river Po, the same stream Pliny spoke of. 
Bees were also transported from Achaia 
to Attica, from Eubea to Scyrus, and from 
Sicily to Hybla, for the same purpose. 
In Scotland, bees are moved to localities 
where they can gather the honey of the 
heather when it is in bloom. In Califor- 
nia, bees are sent up the Sacramento to get 
a succession of bloom, and in France hives 
are carried in carts from one section to an- 
other. Thirty to forty hives are placed 
on one wagon. If the weather is very 
hot the wagons move only in the night, 
and they move slowly, always choosing 
the smoothest roads. Sometimes, says 
the author of Natural History, ten or a 
dozen wagons thus loaded with hives, 
may be seen at once, in company. 

Much has been said and written about 
how far bees will fly, and the number of 
trips they make, etc. Reaumer says if 
the total number of excursions be divided 
by total number of bees in each hive, the 


average would be five or six. But says 
another—half of the bees are employed 

at home, so that the average number of 
excursions will be ten or twelve; and if 
the average length of each excursion is 
one mile, each bee would fly twenty or 
twenty-four miles, daily. Kity says that 
the quantity of matter thus tr: insported eXx- 
ceeds a hundred pounds. E. A. 

nb ee 


For the American Bee Journal. 


Answer to Mr. Bird. 


I notice in your August number, a very 
unjust complaint from a Wm. W. Bird, 
in which he complains that he shipped a 
bbl. of honey to the Chicago Honey House, 
and we would not buy it, and asks who 
are the staunch men that he can ship hon- 
ey to and get speedy returns. The facts 
in that case are these: Mr. B. wrote to 
the Chicago Honey House, saying he had 
a barrel of nice honey, and asked what I 
would give for it; and I answered that I 
Was paying 15 cents for good—or that 
I would pay 15 cents, if good—I am not 
sure which, as my copy book is burned, 
but could not have made any other kind 
of an answer without knowing what the 
honey was. As soon as J examined the 
honey, I found it was very dark, vile stuff, 
made from fire-weed, such as I could not 
use at any price, and immediately wrote 
him, requesting him to direct me to turn 
it over to some other person, which he 
did. I turned over the honey to the party 
named, instead of using it and then 
forcing him to take its value and giving 
him cause to complain. I think Mr. Bird 
will not find any party “staunch” enough 
to suit his manner of doing business. 

Mrs. 8. E. Sparps. 


—> 2: <p -o+ oe 


The Bee j in Southern Californie. 


The home of the | bee is inthe moun- 
tains. There they seem to thrive, and 
ranging over the great surface common to 
all the choicest flowers, immense quanti- 
ties of honey are gathered by the indus- 
trious workers. There is little difference 
between San Diego and Los Angelos, as 
far as the prosperity of the bee is con- 
cerned, but undoubtedly the above named 
places—especially the mountain regions— 
are not surpassed by any locality on the 
globe for successful bee culture. As the 
invalid comes here he cannot turn his at- 
tention to a lighter and more remunera- 
tive vocation. While the vast amount of 
honey is yearly going to waste, Jet us en- 
deavour to furnish the means to collect 
this precious substance and turn to 
account what otherwise would be lost, 
and thus be numbered among the hist of 
public benefactors. A. H. ARNOLD. 
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Size of Entrance Holes to Hives. 


The honey-bee has, on each hind leg, a 
spoon-shaped cavity, studded around by 
stiff hairs, in which it packs the pollen 
and propolis—-the hairs helding the pel- 
lets in place when clasped down on them. 
The leaf-cutter bee gathers and carries 
pollen also, but has no such baskets on 
its legs. It has a mass of stiffhairs on the 
under side of its tail, among which it fas- 
tens the load. Here we see the same end 
accomplished by different means, and it 
requires but little observation to see why. 
The leaf-cutter bee has to pass through a 
round tunnel or gallery but little larger 
thanits body. If it should attempt to do 
so with the pollen mass on its thighs, as 
the honey-bee carries it, it could not do it 
without pulling off itsload. Consequent- 
ly it does not impede the passage. 

The honey-bee ordinarily in its wild 
state inhabits hollow trees, the entrances 
to which are either through long slits or 
large holes, through which it has ample 
room to pass, without brushing off the 
pellets that stick out from its sices. A 
worker-bee can pass through a hole three- 
sixteenths of an inch high, but in passing 
through a round hole of that diameter the 
pollen would be dislodged. A drone re- 
quires a hole nearly one-quarter of aninch 
in diameter to pass through, so that in 
making entrance holes to hives it is evi- 
dent they should be at least one-quarter of 
an inch high to allow drones, as well 
as queens and workers, to pass; but they 
should not be any higher, if we expect 
to exclude mice, humble bees, hernets 
and others enemies of the bee larger than 
they are. 

Now, if the bee carry its load behind 
it as the leaf-cutter does, a round hole one- 
fourth of an inch in diameter would be 
large enough, but the load on each side 
sticks out from its sides, so that more room 
must be given laterally, even for the pas- 
sage of a single bee at a time—but, as 
during active working, there is a constant 
flow of passing bees, it must be much 
wider. 1 find the width should be at least 
three inches. 

But a single hole is not sufficient, even 
of that width, on account of their pecu- 
liar manner of ventilation, by which they 
are enabled to keep up a constant circu- 
lation of fresh air through the hive and 
regulate the temperature. There should 
be two such holes at least 4 or 5 inches 
apart, but on the same side of the hive. 
All other openings should be closed tight. 
If thus arranged, the left hand hole will 
be used for ventilation, and the other for 
the passage of most of the bees. 

Query: Why do bees always use the 
left hand hole for ventilation ? L. F. 


and bounds” in repair. 


| would be. 


For the American Bee Journal. 


A New Idea Hive. 


In the way of a novelty, we have a 
swarm of bees in the top of the First 
Presbyterian Church. Those familiar with 
Cincinnati will remember it as being sur- 
mounted with a hand, the index finger of 
pointing above, and in this metal hand is 


| the hive, 285 feet high, being one of the 


highest steeples in the country. They 
were discovered by accident a few weeks 
ago. No one knows how long they have 
been there. They may be new comers; it 
may have been their home for years. It 
is so high that we have to use a glass in 
order to see them. We shall watch for 
them next spring with a good deal of curi- 
osity. If bees can winter up there, and 
in a metal hive, too, it will be a wonder. 
lam giving my bees their fall examina- 
tion now, preparatory to going into win- 
ter quarters. I have no doubt a good 
many bee-keepers throughout the country 
tried the mats last winter. It would be 
interesting to hear the experience of some 
of them; it is a grand success with us. 
R. L. Curry. 


———_ 2 92 


Cost of Fencing in the United States. 
—Kconomy in Nebraska. 


The heaviest item of expense in farm- 
ing—the heaviest, considering the profit 
accruing, is probably that of fencing. In 
many cases fences cost more than the 
lands. The fences of the country are 
valued $1,800,000,000 ; and year by year, 
nearly $100,000,000 are expended to keep 
the fencing efficient. In Ilinois not less 
than $2,000,000 have been invested in 
fencing ; and not less than $175,000 are 
annually expended to keep these ‘‘ metes 
If stringent fenc- 
ing laws had not been adopted in the 
State of Nebraska, the settlement of the 


| country would have been much retarded. 


But a law adapted to the needs of the 
country has been wisely adopted. This 
law relieves the settler, at the time when 
he needs all his money for other improve- 
ments, for the necessity of investing a 
large sum in the construction of lumber 
fences. The law throws upon every 


| owner of live-stock, the onus of keeping 


his stock from straying on the cultivated 
lands of his neighbors. The farmer need 
not build fences around his cultivated 
fields, for horses, cattle and sheep are 
“fenced out” by law. The stock when 
pastured have to be herded ; but the cost 
ef herding is not a tithe of what fencing 
Fencing goes on, of course, in 
Nebraska; but it is live and not dead 


| fences which are constructed. All through 
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the settled portions of the State hedge 
rows are appearing, and thriving. The 


hedge plants most used are the honey | 


locust, the osage orange and the white 
willow. In some places long hedge-rows 
of peach trees, from which, frequently, 
good crops are gathered, may be seen ; 
and the peach seems to make as good 
a fence as the white willow.—Correspon- 
dent. 


—_— + ———_--—-- 


For the American Bee Journal. 


Bee-Keeping in General. 


in the bee business, and now have fully 
determined to do so, next spring, if I can 
find a suitable location. 

I lately made a visit to Mr. Hosmer, 
who has a large apiary, only a little dis- 
tance in the country. After some desul- 
tory conversation, we sallied out to the 
apiary, and sat down at the side, or rear 
of the hives to watch the “little busy bee,” 
while Mr. Hosmer gave me much valu- 
able instruction. 

Mr. Hosmer evidently understands the 
honey bee, and how to make the most out 
of its labor. He took out the frames, 
one after another, from a number of hives, 
to show me the honey comb in all con- 
ditions, and answered my various ques- 
tions. In this way we spent about three 
hours, and at the close of the interview I 
felt that I had learned something about 
bees, and how to keep them. 

I should have said that Mr. Hosmer uses 
but a trifle of smoke, and his bees seem 
to understand it as well as he does. He 
holds the smoke on the wind side, and lets 
it strike across the top of the frames, after 
taking off the top cover, and the bees, 
which were on the top, would immediately 
go inside, and the rest would seem to be 
paying little or no attention to being 
handled about and set outside for a time, 
and then put back, and all the time keep 
at work. 

Mr. Hosmer is not working his apiary 


so much for large quantities of honey, as | 


for increasing his bees and raising Italian 
queens, the present season. 

This has been a good season for bees in 
these parts. Mr. Durkey and Mr. Dolley, 
of this town, are among the foremost of 
bee-keepers, and appear to be meeting 
with success. 

I saw by the August number of THe 
JOURNAL, that Mrs. M’s little child got 


stung with bees. Oh, how I pitied that | 


dear little thing, when I read about it, 
and to think how much it must have suf- 
fered, gives me an uneasy feeling even 
now; and then J thought how easy it 
would have been for that mother to have 
given her little one immediate relief, if 


she had only been prepared, and had 
Known just what to do. 
Now, although I don’t give this recipe 


_ tothe public, for the present, yet for the 


benefit of Mrs. M., I will send it to her, 
for it will do a great deal to disarm any 
one of that nervous fear, to know that 
they have something at hand that is effect- 
ual in killing the virus of the bee-sting. 
If Mrs. W. M. will send to a Drug 
Store and obtain a vial filled with pure 
Spirits of Turpentine, (not Benzine, which 
is a cheap preparation, and sometimes 
sold for Spirits of Turpentine) and keep 


ae é ’ it ready for use, and in case of a sting, 
For years I have had a desire to engage | 


first see that the sting is all removed; 
then drop on the fluid as fast as it is 
absorbed and taken into the circulation 
for a short time, and then a palet of cot- 


| ton may be laid on to the place and kept 


well supplied with the remedy, and in ten 
or fifteen minutes the pain will be gone. 


' Lhave found nothing equal to this, and 


in no case can it do any harm. 
Minneapolis, Minn. R. D. Bucnanan. 


—_e- — 
For the American Bee Jourua!. 


Handling and Quieting Bees. 


Many persons say to me, and I’ve no 


, doubt others who have read my articles 


say, you speak about bees as if they did 
not sting, and oftimes the results are bad. 
Of course bees will sting, but if properly 
handled, will not sting at all, though some 
persons say that if they go within one 
hundred feet of a hive they will be stung. 
When they say that, I feel like telling 
them that their habits are bad. Bees dis- 
like bad odors, especially whisky and 
tobacco, and when such persons visit my 
apiary, I first give them a veil to put on, 
and warn them to keep their hands in 
their pockets, for I know they will be 
stung. The most successful bee-keepers 
are men of good habits, for they can go 
among their bees at all times without 


| fear of stings. Ladies are very success- 


ful bee-keepers, for they have no bad 
habits, except a few who will soil their 
mouths with filthy snuff—a habit more 
repulsive than tobacco-chewing in men— 
as they are the purer sex, we expect to see 
all things pare about them. 

Bees, before swarming, fill themselves 
with honey to carry to their new homes, 
for the purpose of making comb, and 
while thus filling, they are very good 
natured, and seldom sting without they 
are hurt. We can take them down from 
their swarming place, turn them over, and 


| hunt for the queen, or perform any opera- 


tion we wish. When thus filled with 


| honey or syrup, they are quiet, and this is 


the whole secret of the charms, secrets, 
&c., of bee-charmers. 
Many years ago, a celebrated bee- 
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charmer in London, exhibited his prowess | 


before the king—carrying bees in his hat, 
breast, and having them to swarm on his 
hand and arms; bees fiying away and 
returning to his hand. The secret was 


wherever he placed her the bees would 
remain. He fed them on sugar syrup. 
Ife was considered a charmed person. He 
died keeping his secret, though by dis- 
coveries since his charms have been found, 


as the same can be done at the present | hearty, cordial invitation to those residing 


day, and has been done at some of the | 


county fairs, and seems wonderful to the 
unknowing ones. The whole art of 
taming bees is in the following : 

‘*A honey bee, filled with liquid sweets, 
will not sting of its own accord. Bees, 
when frightened, will generally fill them- 
selves with honey, and if given liquid 
sweets will invariably accept them. Bees 


may be frightened thus: by blowing upon | o¢ peaches in the orchard house under his 
| contro). 
cow manure), punk, tobacco, or cotton applied to the fructification of any fruit 
| under artificial cultivation by means of 


| glass :—‘‘ Into his early house, as soon as 


them the smoke of buffalo chips, (dried 


rags. By confining them to the hive and 
rapping the sides of it lightly with a small 
stick; at first the bees will try to get out, 


but finding that impossible, (first closing | 
the entrance), they will rush to their stores | 
(Ham- | 


and fill themselves with honey.” 
lin), And when this is done, you can do 
anything with them. 
hive, blow smoke in at the entrance, to 


are as good natured as aman after a good 
dinner. During Spring and summer, bees 
are less iritable than in the fall. 
are rich in stores they are harder to con- 
trol; and also on cloudy days. When 
handling bees, always select a clear, sun- 
shiny day; always use care; make no 
quick motions; and if the bees rush out 
on you, stand still; don’t fight them, as 
they are very pugilistic, and will always 
strike back. Beginners, I would ad- 
vise to have a veil made of black bobi- 
net, fastened around the hat and on the 
shoulders. The rim of the hat keeps it 
away from the face. The black bobinet, 


unlike the white, does not tire the eyes, | 


and interferes but little with the sight. 
With the above hints, no one need fear to 
perform any of the operations I have al- 
ready spoken of. A. J. Murray. 


—-——--—-— #e @ we 


Michigan Bee-Keepers’ Association. 


The seventh annual session of this As- 
sociation will be held in Kalamazoo, 
Mich., on the 16th and 17th of December, 
1874. This Association has long been 
favorably known for the practical char- 


acter of its proceedings; and arrange- | 
ments are being perfected which will . 
render the coming session fully equal to | 


Before opening a | 


als hem. and in a f : tl | a first-rate set. 
alarm them, and in a few minutes they § . short time ago, it would be difficult to 


If they | 


its predecessors. Kalamazoo is one of 
the finest villages in the U. 8.—is easily 
accessible by rail from all portions of the 
country, while ample arrangements have 


_ been made for the free entertainment of 
this: he knew the bees would always stay | 


with the queen; he had her caged, and | 


all apiculturists in 
abroad. 

We trust that every Michigan bee-keep- 
er, who takes an interest in improved bee 


attendance from 


, culture, will be present, and endeavor to 


make the coming session mutually inter- 
esting and instructive ; while we extend a 


in adjoining States to meet with us. 
HERBERT A. Burcu, Sec. pro tem. 
South Haven, Mich. 


—- oe @we- — — 


Bees and Orchard Houses. 


A Scottish gardener of Berwickshire, 
Scotland, practices this novel but entirely 
practical method of securing a good set 


The method of course may be 


the flower-buds begin to open he intro- 
duces a “skep” of bees, and although 
they are in a semi-dormant state, the heat 
of the house soon brings them into activi- 
ty, and in a very short time they are all 
over the house, and the resuit is generally 
In looking over the trees 


point out one that had missed. In giving 
air, care must be taken to have the open- 
ing covered with netting, to prevent the 
escape of the bees.” 

on wipie instinct i 


For the American Bee Journal}, 


Reports from Northern Kentucky. 


The weather has been very dry and 
and hot the past summer in this section. 
The honey harvest closed July 4th, since 
that date bees have done very little at 
honey gathering, and consequently, but 
little at brood raising. From July 4th to 
20th no eggs were laid in my hives, a few 
from July 2th till Aug. 10th when egg 
laying stopped again, was resumed for a 
few days early in September but the 
weather continued so dry that very 
few eggs were to be found Sept. 20th. 
Honey was very abundant in May and 
June and of fine quality. Dr. Martin ex- 
tracted from two colonies, black bees, 
380 lbs. Mr. Culbertson from 10 colonies 
mostly hybrids in spring, got 850 Ibs. ex- 
tracted, 100 lbs. box honey and 4 swarms. 
Pelham & Cobb transferred 10 colonies in 
spring, 700 lbs. and doubled the number 
of colonies. In my own apiary we start- 
ed with 16 colonies, blacks, extracted 
1350 Ibs., took 75 Ibs. frame honey, 
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bought 13 colonies in frame hives and 
one box hive colony, July 20th, and now 
have 50 colonies in the yard. 

The 14 colonies purchased July 20th 
were, except two, Italians and hybrids. 
During the summer while the blacks were 
doing almost nothing, the Italians and 
hybrids filled up with honey and brood, 
and, Aug. 12th or 15th, began to swarm. 
One swarm left the hive, clustered on a | 
tree for a few minutes and left for parts 
unknown all before nine o'clock A. M. 
They were first cross hybrids. 

Having tried a number of bee-sting 
remedies with little or no effect, I at last 
found that tobacco soaked in whisky 
would, if applied immediately, stop the 
pain in 20 seconds and in most Cases pre- 
vent swelling. A half-ounce vial half 
full of tobacco and then filled up with 
whisky, is handy to carry in the pocket | 
during the working season. In my case 
the pain and swelling are worse just in 
proportion to the length of time elapsing | 
before the remedy is applied. My neigh- 
bor Mr. Cobb, on the other hand, can 
take 50 or 100 stings and enjoy the fun, 
feeling no ill effects whatever. 

Maysville, Ky. Wo. C. PELHAM. 

os —~> <- <a -+ e—OC—O—:~—:—~—~— 


For the American Bee Journal. 


Over-stocking. 


A few more weeks will conclude my 
84th year; and my efforts, for my own 


interests or the interests of others, soon | 


must cease. I wish to state a .few facts 


connected with and relating to the subject 


heading this article. 
1. There is avery great difference in 


the amount of hon®y produced in differ- | 


ent fields in the different sections of our 
country and in the world, varying from 
the barren waste to its most productive 
fields. 

2. Every field from the most barren to 
the most productive is limited in amount 
of its productions. 

3. There is a great difference in the 
seasons for the production of honey, the 
same field producing double or treble the 
amount one season that it will in another. 

4. In swarming hives, the increase will 
be from one to four new colonies per 
apnum. 

5. If we commence with one colony, 
and have one new swarm from each 
colony per annum, the first year we have 
2 colonies, 1 old andi new; the 2nd 
year 4 ; 3rd year 8; 4th year 16; and so 
on to the 10th year 1,224. 

6. If we commence with one and have 
two new swarms from each old one an- 
nually, the increase wiil be 3, 9, 27, 81, 
and in ten years our stock will amount to 
59,149 colonies. — 


7. If we have 3 new swarms from each 
stock the increase will be 4, 16, 64, 256, 
1024, and in ten years the amount is 1,- 
048,576. 

8. At four new swarms, as allowed 
sometimes to be given, both by Quinby 
and Langstroth, it will be annually, 5, 
25, 125, 625, and in ten years will amount 
to 9,765,625 colonies of bees. 

9. Somewhere along in these years the 
figures will get a little above the capacity 
of the field; the stropgest swarms will 
give some considerable surplus. The 
weaker ones will, some of them, be rob- 
bed in the struggle for life. Some of 
them will be too weak to resist the moth, 
and will succumb ; but with feeding and 
nursing they almost all get through pret- 
ty weil. 

10. Another spring has a fine opening, 
an abundant flora, the colonies double 
their numbers they have increased to 
double the number, that but just squeez- 
ed through the preceeding winter, and 
now they die half, two-thirds, three- 
fourths, and sometimes all of them. Was 
the field overstocked? Ohno! they say. 


11. Perhaps some of the bees straying 
over, daubed up and besmeared the comb. 
Oh it was the dysentery. Or they might 
have reached the sides of the hive and 
frozen to death leaving a little honey at 
the edges of the comb, and frozen there, 
leaving that evidence against overstock- 
ing. 

12. I have never occupied a field where 
30 colonies were safe to pass through the 
winter without starvation. Twice in my 
short experience (having commenced my 
business at three score years of age) lL 
have had almost my whole apiary perish 
from starvation. 

13. But why should we talk about 
starvation? An apiary that will give 
half to two-thirds of the honey produced 
in the field to the keeper ; should not be 
reckoned unsatisfactory. 

14. Neither should a bee-keeper be sat- 
isfied with a hive that cannot be made 
strictly a swarming hive at the pleasure 
of the keeper, or changed to a hive capable 
of receiving surplus honey boxes in most 
intimate connection with the breeding 
apartment, of the capacity of 100 Ibs., 
thus giving such room as would form the 
colony the disposition to swarm. 

14. It is not the principle object to pro- 
cure bees but honey. We should think 
that the increase at the rate of doubling 
every year, one new colony from every 
old one, would give in ten years, in each 
town six miles square, 1224 hives ; and 
in 15 years 39,168 hives. But instead of 
reaching this number, so many would 
perish from starvation that the business 
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would be relinquished by almost, if not 
quite, all of the citizens. 
15. Instead of this place one or two 


colonies in non-3warming hives on each 


hundred acre lot and each might furnish 


| 


one or two hundred pounds from each | 


hundred acres. This result might be 
proved 15 or 20 years with no trouble but 
to place the surplus boxes in order in 
their season, and remove them 
filled. So much difference may be proved 
by experiment on a larger or smaller scale. 
Woodstock. Vt. JASPER HAZEN. 


iin 





For the American Bee Journal. 


Bee Prospects. 


In looking over our bee journals 
we ofien see teports that read some- 
thing like this: “We have commenc- 
ed scientific bee-keeping and are very 
successful. Weare trying to induce 
our neighbors to use the movable 
frame hive and to do away with the 
sulphur match, ete. But they say we 
don’t want any of your new fangled 
things, they are humbugs.” 

Now, brother bee-keepers, if this is 
the case I believe it to be your fault 
and not that of your neighbors. A|l- 
though I am a novice, my experience 
has been different. 
for many years but never made it 
profitable until the last three years. 
I saved six swarms from the great 
bee disaster of the winter of 1872. 
‘Transterred them inthe spring into 
the Pallace hive (which has the Lang- 
stroth frame with the Johnson sec- 
tional honey box). During that sea- 
son, increased to 13 by artificial 
swarming, sold $120 worth of cap 
honey. In the spring of 1873 I com- 
menced with 13 swarms (lost three 
during the winter on account of their 
not being strong enough in the fall) 
increased to 26 swarms and sold $300 
worth of box honey. 
spring with 26 swarms, increased by 
artificial swarming to 61, have taken 
off 160 boxes of honey which weigh 
12 lbs. to the box, or 1.920 Ibs., which 
we sell at 24 cents Ptb. Have ex- 
tracted 500 lbs. and sold it at 18 cents 
Pb. 
80. Considering increase of stock, 35 
swarms at $6. swarm amounts to 
$204. Total amount for apiary $754.- 
80. Paid for material for hives and 
honey boxes $72.50, leaving a profit 
of $652.30. 

Now, to return to my subject. My 
neighbors have been watching my 
progress with an unflinching eye, and 


when 


I have kept bees | 


Started this | 


Sales of honey amount to $550.- | 


the moment you prove to them that 
there are dollars and cents connected 
with the business, that moment they 
are ready to take hold. 

The result is that over 25 of my 
neighbors are using the same kind of 
hive that I do, and if you should visit 
them in the summer, you would see 
them armed with a bee hat and busily 
at work with the little harvesters. 
And almost daily some one is visiting 
my apiary with observing eyes and 
attentive ears, to learn what they can. 
lam always glad to impart know- 
ledge such as I have, for I like to do 
all the goodI can. I believe that the 
era of bee-keeping has just begun, 
and the time is not far hence when 
tons of honey will be sold where only 
pounds are sold now. I think our 
locality here is as good as anywhere. 
We have early in the spring plenty of 
willow, elm, soft maple and many 
other spring flowers. Then comes an 
abundance of fruit blossom, which 
lasts until the white clover begins to 
appear. The white wood (liriolen- 
dron tulipifera) comes on about this 
time, which our bees do excellent on. 
We have basswood or linden in 
abundance. <A good deal of buck- 
wheat is raised. Inthe fall we have 
a great crop of boneset, we have a 
good many species but the most com- 
mon and most profitable to bee-keep- 
ers is the eupatorium perfoliatum in 
our locality it yields a quantity next 
to linden. The last bloom that we 
have in the fall is the golden rod, and 
some other plantg, belonging to the 
composital order. Rut no matter how 
good a locality we have, I believe 
there is yet something for bee-keep- 
ers to do to aid nature. 

I believe we should make the 
honey plant a study, and those of us 
who have the time and means should 
experiment and find out which are 
the best and most profitable for the 
bee-keeper and farmer. 

Ithink by the cultivation of such 
plants we can get a far better yield of 
honey than with natural advantages 
alone. I should like to hear more 
through the JourNna. about the grow- 
of honey plants. 

It is through the Journat that we 
must become posted and up with the 
times. W. L. Porrer. 

West Ogden, Mich. 


—_--- — 
The sting of a bee is a barbed spear, 


projected by the insect in defence from 
real or supposed danger. 
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For the American Bee Journal. | 


A Kentucky Apiary. 


Wishing to keep my bee yard as 
smallas possible, | have studied con- 
siderably how best to arrange the 
hives so as not to be too crowded and 
not spread them all over the place. 
For two years I have had nearly all 
of my hives in rows running east and 
west, nine in arow, as follows: Two 
joists or timbers 20 ft. long, 10 or 12 
in. high, are placed on the ground, 18 
in. apart, my Langstroth hives rest 


alternately; under the rear end of 
each hive a strip 2x2xl4 in. is nailed 
to the joist that tilts the hive about 
enough to suit me. At one end of the 
row a hive is placed fronting east. 
Over this row is a roof of rough 
boards, about 6 ft. wide, 22 ft. long, 
sloping down towards the south, and 
just high enough for me to work 
under. The roofis nailed to scant- 
ling which rest in forked posts set in 
the ground. 
two mep to carry, and when the hives 
are set out of the cellar in March the 
roof is set down on the ground at the 
west end of the row, to break off the 
cold winds and let the sun shine on 
the hives, until May. 
on the posts again it is secured by 
wire loops from danger of being mov- 
ed by the wind. 

In opening a hive I stand behind it, 


set the cover on a hive at one side, | 


and turn the honey board up edge- 


wise against an adjoining hive with | 


the lower edge of it on the side of the 
hive I am working. 
time the bees that may be on the 


honey board run down into the hive, | 


so they are not in the way when the 
honey board is to be replaced. If they 
are black bees they rush back into the 
hive in a great hurry. 

The rows of hives are placed about 
20 ft. apart, or may be only 16 ft; 
taking care, if they are near a fence, 
to leave a passage near the fence. I 
would prefer my honey room in the 
centre of the bee yard if there was 
good shade. It is now at one side. 

I have experimented considerably 
in making bee-brooms or brushes, but 
have found nothing to equal an eagle 
quill-feather with the barbs trimmed 
off about half an inch from the shaft. 
My uncapping knife I want to be 
very thin and hard tempered, with 
the handle parallel to the blade, and 
not an angle to it as most of them 
are made. There are several little 


It is light enough for | 


When placed | 


In avery short | 


| of the Frenchman. 


conveniences in use that I will des- 
cribe for the benefit of beginners. A 
pan, to hold caps and trimmings 
when extracting; made of tin, 16x30 
in. and 6 in. deep. Two inches above 
the bottom is a movable false bottom 
of galvanized wire cloth, and in one 
corner at the bottom is a hole with 
a thimble soldered in, and eork to fit, 
so the honey that drains trom trim- 


' mings can be drawn off. Across the 
| top of the pan rests a square stiek, 


supported by a block at each end, 


| with the edge next to you, rounded 
across these, facing north and south | 


off for the comb frame to rest upon, 
and edge from you, sharp to scrape 
the honey knife upon. 

A box to carry combs in is indis- 
pensible. Mine is made very light 
and honey tight: it holds six combs, 


is 9's in. wide inside, with upright 


strips tacked in each end to hold 
combs apart, and handles on each end 
to carry by. 

I go to work extracting as follows: 
One man works the slinger and un- 
caps, one carries combs and handles 
hives. One comb box is set down by 
the table at slinger, with five empty 
combs in another box, I go to a hive, 
open it, remove the comb, the frame 
slides down inthe space in my bo> 
like a window sash in a frame, put an 
empty comb in the hive and take 
another for the box. Thus I take five 
combs, spread a cloth over the hive, 
carry the combs to the extractor, take 
up the empty box and get the other 
five combs from the hive; by the time 
I carry them to the extractor the first 
five are empty, so they are returned 
immediately to the hive and it is clos- 
ed up. 


Workirg in this manner two men 
will extract from 300 to 500 combs in 
in a day. W.Cc.P. 


-——2) + OC— 


A Frenchman has discovered a method 
of taming and removing bees, and secur- 
ing honey by tapping on the sides and top 
of the hives. We remember trying it in 
our youthful years, before we had heard 
We tapped on a hive 
belonging to an old farmer one night, and 
the bees came out first-rate, but we didn’t 
care to stay to remove the honey some- 
how. It seemed to us almost any place 
in the world would be desirable when 
compared to the vicinity of that hive. In 
this experiment, as in the one conducted 
by the Frenchman, the bees possessed all 
their usual activity and vigor. So did 


we.— Utica Herald. 
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Bee-Farming in Broome County, N. Y. 


been investigating the manufacture of 
honey as carried on in the vicinity of 
Binghampton. He reports that : 

The principle apiaries in Broome Coun- 
ty are located, one at or near Chenango 
Bridge, some 54 miles from Binghamp- 
ton, up the Chenango river, west side, 
and belonging to Mr. J. L. Schofield. 
The other two belong to Messrs. J. P. 
Moore and L. Beard, the former living 


' 


season from which he took 175 Ibs. of 
honey. He states that during the honey 


A Binghampton Times reporter has | 8¢480n—which in clover lasts about 30 


| days and in buckwheat about 25—a 


| strong stock will store from 10 to 15 Ibs. 


about a mile below Binghamptom, south | 


side of the Susquehanna, the latter still 
half a mile lower down, on the same side 
of the river. They are all practical 
farmers. They are about the only men 
in Broome County who may be called 
scientific bee-farmers, or who are emi- 
nently successful in and make the busi- 
ness profitable. 

He visited Mr. Moore first, and found 
him among his favorites, arrayed as he 
would be for any farm work, face, 
hands, and neck bare. He was drawing 
some large cards of honey from the cen- 
tre of a hive, a hundred bees darting 
about his head, and with a large feather, 
was as cooly brushing the crawling in- 
sects from each card as though they had 
been so many wingless ants. 
picket fence surrounds his bee yard, in- 
side of which are 24 full stocks of bees 
and 13 nuclei. The yard is well shaded 
with young apple and pear trees, and 
grape-vines running over trellises, from 
which hang in profusion rich cluster of 
grapes. 

Twenty of his stocks are in a bee 
house, built about a year ago expressly 
forthe keeping of bees. Entering this 
house Mr. Moore lifted the covers from 
several of the hives, exposing to view the 
many boxes and cards of honey already 
filled and partially filled, over which and 
through which the bees were crawling in 
countless black legions. The most of 
Mr. Moore’s bees are the Italians, a few 


of honey per day. He keeps the tempera- 
ture of his house, when the bees are at 
work, at from 75 to 80 degrees. When 
they are not working it stands at about 
70. During the winter it is kept from 35. 
to 40, with an occasional rise to 60. 
During the whole visit Mr. Moore kept 
up arunning explanation of his manage- 
ment of bees and their habits. His first 
effort is to prevent swarming as much as 


| possible, by which he keeps his bees at 


work constantly storing honey during the 
honey season, instead of devoting a part 
of this valuable time to swarming. This 


, he does by giving them plenty of room to 


store honey, and keeping them at a com- 
fortable temperature by shading or other- 
wise. He succeeds in preventing from 
two-thirds to three-fourths of his stock 
that are out of doors from swarming, and 


| all that are in the house. 


A stock that does not swarm will make 
twice (and sometimes more) as much 
honey as one that does swarm, hence the 


, importance of preventing swarming. 


A high | 


Mr. Moore started last spring with 23 
colonies of bees, but one of which has 
swarmed, one of the out door stands. 


| From these he has already taken 1,500 


hybrids being still left among his colon- | 


ies. The house is 8x124 ft. inside, walls 
double and filled with sawdust. Under 
it is a cellar 5 ft. deep. A system of ven- 
tilation is so arranged that the tempera- 
ture of the house in summer may be kept 
as low as desired, while the sawdust 
walls keep it sufficiently warm in winter, 
so that the bees are never moved from the 
house. The hives used are the Langs- 
troth, with a slight modification. These 
hives will hold 32 three pound boxes next 
to the brood comb and 12 boxes on the 
sides. From one of the hives he has 
taken 50 boxes this season. The 50 boxes 
will weigh 165 lbs. Another hive has 50 
boxes nearly full. He had a stock last 


- which are hybrids. 


lbs. of box honey, and will take at least 
500 lbs. more. Besides, he has extracted 
nearly 600 lbs., which gives him a little 
more than 100 lbs. of honey per stand. 
This is not as well as he did Jast season. 
He last year averaged from 15 stocks 
about 135 ]bs. He has now 12 nuclei 
swarms, with which he is raising queens. 
These will be put together before winter, 
and reduce to 5 or 6 regular stocks for 
wintering. 

After looking over the bees of this 
yard Mr. Moore accompanied the reporter 
to the residence of Mr. Beard, half a mile 
further down the river. 

Mr. Beard started with 22 stocks in the 
spring, and will winter 33 or 34 stocks. 
His bees are all Italians but one stand, 
They are in the 
Langstroth hive, and are all kept out on 
the ground, but well shaded with apple 
trees. He manages his bees very much 
the same as Mr. Moore’s are managed, 


_ and his product of honey will vary but 


next day. 


litle from the product of Mr. Moore’s 
yard. He has one stand that has made 
this season about 160 lbs. of surplus hon- 
ey. His surplus honey is all stored in 
boxes, with four glass sides, and weigh- 
ing 34 Ibs. each. 

Mr. Schofield’s yard was visited the 
He started in the spring with 
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35 stocks, all Italian. He has now 44 
full stocks, with 54 nuclei. They are 
nearly all in the Langstroth hive. They 
are summered out of, doors, on the 
ground, the hives standing some eight or 
ten feet apart, and well shaded by apple 
trees. Through the winter they are kept 
in the cellar under the residence. They 


are put in the cellar in December, and | 


removed as soon in the spring as the 


weather will permit, which last spring | 


was in March. The surplus honey is all 


four stands, in which frames are used in- 
stead. Two frames hold just the same 
amount of honey as one box. His 31 
stands in which boxes are used have aver- 
aged him 91 lbs. of honey the present 
season. But one of the four stands in 
which frames are used has had a fair 
chance to test their merits. Five cases, 
each containing from 45 to 48 Ibs. of 
honey have been taken from this stand 
the present season, and another is already 
partially filled, and will be quite filled if 
the present weather holds a week yet. 
Mr. Schofield puts the weight of these five 
cases of honey at 225 lbs., which is their 
minimum weight. He thinks that with 
these frames his yard would have averag- 
ed four cases, or 180 lbs. of honey each. 
One other of these four stands of frames 
las filled four cases. He has a Bay State 
hive, a late patent of Henry Ally, near 
Boston, in which he put a new swarm 


For the American Bee Journal, 


Test of Italian Purity. 


ANSWER TO MR. HESTER. 


In the last number of the AMERICAN 
Bee Journau, Mr. M. C. Hester asks :— 
Is there any fixed and certain test of Itali- 
an purity? If so what is it? 

I answer: yes! All the truly pure 


‘Italian bees have three yellow bands. 


During the five weeks that I have spent in 


n _ Italy, I have visited many hundred apiar- 
stored in boxes of 3} lbs. weight, except 


ies, I have seen several thousand colonies 
and I was unable to detect one single bee 
with but two yellow rings. It is true that 
I have seen, here and there, a few bees 
seeming black ; but it is nota proof of 


, impurity, for as far as I could judge, 


the 2nd of July last. This stock has fil- | 


led the body of the hive, holding about 


35 or 40 Ibs., and has also filled 24 boxes, | 


weighing 3} lbs. each, which amounts to 
about 120 lbs. of honey. 


After visiting this yard, Mr. Schofield 
accompanied the reporter to Port Crane, 
where is a yard owned by Mr. D. D. 
Winn, but which is managed by Mr. 
Schofield. This yard was mostly trans- 
ferred last spring to their present quarters 
in the Wangstroth hive. He uses the 
frames exclusively. He had 8 stocks in 
the spring, which have increased by 
swarming to10. The yard has averaged 


fully 100 lbs. per stock. He bas one | 


stock which has filled four cases, or 180 
lbs., and has partly filled another. 


These bee-keepers all send their honey 


to New York City, where they realize an | 
average of 25 to 30 cents per th. Their | 


extracted honey is all fed back to the 


read bee journals, in which they are well 
posted, and who are thoroughly alive to 


these bees were young, full of feces, and 
that matter could be formed of dark or 
even black pollen; for there exists in 
Italy some plants, such as the red poppy, 
very abundant in the field, whose pollen 
is quite black. 

Every bee-keeper knows that the three 
first rings of the Italian bee are transpar- 
ent. Suppose that the abdomen contains 
a black matter, her wings will be as black 
as those of a black bee, yet this dark 
colored worker can become a very bright 
yellow bee when full of light colored 
honey. I have seen, sometimes, in my 
apiary among my best workers, some 
young bees darker than their sisters, but 
afterwards it was impossible to detect 
these bees among the regular workers, 
their dark color having been replaced by 
a brighter yellow. 

In the fall, bees eat dark honey, the 
result is that they are darker than when 
they find plenty of spring honey in the 
fields. 

It is therefore but natural to find some 
bees seemingly black among thousands 
of well marked workers, and I contend 
that such exceptions are not a mark of 
impurity. Yet, if these black bees were 
very abundant in the hives, and above all 
if they were visible among the regular 
workers such a colony could be consider- 
ed impure; for it is not so with the bees 
in Italy, the number of these seemingly 
black bees in a hive is very small when 
compared with the entire population of 
the colony; may be one or two to every 
thousand, yet I thought that it was my 
duty to say exactly what I Ifave seen, to 


| prevent complaints from those who could 
bees, by whom it is converted into the | 
best of box honey. They are men who | 


the importance of their occupation. From | 
the results of these apiaries it will be | 


evident to all, that bee-farming is a grow- 
iug industry of Broome County. 


‘ 


mark such accidents in their hives. 

Mr. Hester, adds that he has received 
an imported queen, that was brought over 
by me last year, and whose worker pro- 
geny were two and three banded. I did 
not go to Italy last year; further more, I 
did not sell a single imported queen last 
year ;* my importation having given me 





only two living queens, which I have 
preserved for my own apiary. 
I have never sold any queens to Mr. Hes- 
ter. If he has received this queen from 


another party, she was not of my impor- | 
tation, and if she was not a bogus import- | 


ed queen, she came from Tyrol, or from 
Germany, or elsewhere, not from Italy ; 
for, from the Rhetian Alps to the point of 


the peninsula it is impossible to find a | 


single bee with but two yellow rings, 
when full of honey. These yellow bands 
vary somewhat in width according to the 
districts, but I am sure, and I guarantee 


that, all the Italian bees that I have im- | 


ported and will import,will breed all their 
workers with three yellow rings around 
the abdomen. 

The queens, daughter of the imported 
queens and drones, will vary ; some being 
quite dark, but the workers will be all 
alike in every hive. I vouch for it, hav- 
ing seen the bees in their native land, and 
having, for seven years, tested in my 
apiary,queens coming from more than ten 
different breeders of Italy. 

Hamilton, Ill. 

* Tam mistaken, I sold an imported queen to 
Mr. Hollett, this queen was from the previous 
year’s importation. Last year having received 
but two queens alive out of 30. [have refunded 
the money to many bee-keepers, among whom I 


can name M. M. Root, Benedict, Argo, W. Cary, 
Salisbury, etc. 


Cu. DADANT. 


ee -7ofhfo----—- 


For the American Bee Journal. 


The Superiority of the Italian Bee 
and Safe Wintering. 


lL have kept bees for thirty years, but 
found I knew but little about them until I 
took the BEE JouRNAL in 1870; at that time 
| had five hives. In 18711 bought two 
queens of N. C. Mitchell. In thirty days 
1 had two hives of nice three-banded bees, 
but lost them the next winter. In 1872 
| bought a queen of Baldwin & Bros. of 
Sandusky; from her I have some thirty 
hives full blood and ten half breeds. In 
1871 and ’72 I lost twenty-seven hives 
with disease I have now fifty-five hives all 
in first rate condition. In 1871 I bought 
of N. C. Mitchell a Rough and Ready 
hive and the right to make. Last fall I 
had twenty three light and heavy. I pre- 


pared them and put them away for win- | 


ter. All came out this spring in good or- 
der. For experiment in Aug. 1873, I di- 
vided two Italian hives and made six hives 
of them, three racksineach. This spring 
one of them filled their hive and swarmed 
on the Istof July. In three weeks filled 
their hive and boxes, and swarmed the 25th 
of Aug. and now have their hive full. 
Last fall I prepared twenty-three hives. 


I took off the honey board and covered it | 
With a piece of carpet, then made a box | 
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five inches high, the size of the top of the 
hive; nailed on carpet for bottom, filled 
with cut straw or hay, and puton the hive. 
That keeps the bees warm, as their breath 
goes through both carpets in the straw. I 
have a room made in my barn 12x20 feet 
with double doors and packed partitions, 
so that it is above 35 degrees through the 
winter. I went every week or two and 
lifted up the box of cut straw, and found 
it warm between the two carpets, al- 
though some times wet on top of the straw 
with their breath. In this manner pre- 
pared there will be no bees lost, and they 
dont eat over half as much as out in the 
cold. I have got a large amount of honey 
this summer and a very large increase in 
Italians. D. A. SmierMan. 


A Bee Parasite. 


I hasten to send a little insect, ap- 
parently a red spider, which L took 
off one of my queen bees. She had 
been dethroned to make room for a 
Ligurian, just sent me, and was releas- 
ed in a queenless hive into which I had 
introduced her on Saturday last. 1 
opened the hive to find out whether 
she was alive and well, and found 
her with this little creature on her 
back. For along time, l was unable 
to remove him, as he was quite indif- 
ferent to the pokes I administered 
with a little piece ef grass, and hid 
himself under her wings; so I was 
obliged at last to capture her majesty, 
and in the safe retreat of my study 
remove this too faithful attendant 
with a pair of twezers. I found only 
two grubs in the royal cells. Proba- 
bly the presence of the spider and the 
cold weather had interfered with the 
breeding.—Bligh. ; 


[The insect was sent to an eminent 
authority connected with the British 
Museum, who writes: The insect sent 
is the bee louse of Europe, andin some 
parts of the Continent is not uncom- 
mon; in fact it is a nuisance, as many 
as 50 to 100 being sometimes on a single 
bee in Italy, etc. It is a wingless dip- 
teron, allied to the forest fly, “Hippo- 
bosca ;” it is named Branla ceca; the 
young are said to be produced in the 
pupa state; it lives by sucking the 
bees. No doubt more are to be found 
in the hive whence the specimen sent 
was obtained; if so,a specimen or 
two would be acceptable for the Mus- 
eum collection. It is not frequently 
found in England, except in imported 
swarms of the Italian bhee.—British 
Bee Journal. 
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Foreign Hepartment. 


CONDUCTED BY C. H. DADANT. 
L’APICOLTORE. 

L’Apicoltore is an Italian periodical pub- 
lished monthly by the Central Association 
of Milan, for the encouragement of bee- 
culture. 

It is edited by Count Miscounti di Sal- 
iceto with an able corps of contributors. 
The September number is now before us. 
It is as usual replete with good articles on 
bee-topics. 


On the first page we find a document | 


that may be worth reading ; it is a letter 
from the well known revolutionary Gen- 
eral Garibaldi. We quote: 

The President of the Central Associa- 
tion having heard that General Garibaldi 
is interested in bee-culture, had sent him a 
copy of the journal L’ Apicoltore. In an- 
swer he has received the following letter 
which he publishes with pleasure. 

Caro Signor Presidente: —Your journal 
I’ Apicoltore is a precious treat for me. 
Bee-culture is now my favorite business. 

Iam gratefully yours, 
G. GARIBALDI. 

Caprera, Aug. 17th, 74. 

The second article inthis paper is by 
F. Clerici. It is one of a series of articles 
describing and classifying the honey yield- 
ing flowers of Italy. Mr. Clerici has so 
far classified and described in the A picol- 
tore, 185 different honey-yielding plants, 
with occasional engravings. This same 
writer is the engraver of the 30 anatomi- 
cal chromos describing the external and 
internal organs of the bee, queen and 
drone, which Jiad been drawn from mi- 
croscopical studies by Count G. Barto. 

The third article is a letter from P. 
Grassi on the question of foul brood. In 
this article we see a description and -en- 
graving of the insect (Phora incrassate) 
that feeds on the diseased lavra. It is 
there represented in the three stages, lavra, 
chrisalis and perfect insect. There is al- 
so an engraving of a fungus engendered 
on a foul brood (melittis melittophorus.) 


We see a little further an article onhon- | 


ey employed in the manufacture of wine ; 
then a question and answer department. 
But the best department of this paper is 
undoubtedly the department of ‘‘new pub- 
lications of bee-culture” under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Dubini. In this department, 
we find every month, translations from 
bee-papers in all parts of the world, Ger- 
many, Switzerland, England, France and 
America. There the Italian bee-keeper 


can find all the new ideas or new discov- | 


| eries abroad, faithfully reported. Dr. 


Dubini searched everywhere and nothing 
escapes his search. And many of our 
American writers have been published 
abroad unawares. The names of Gallup, 
Novice, Langstroth, Doolittle, Adair, Mrs. 
Tupper and many others, are seen by the 
side of the names of Berlepsch, Dzierzon, 
Hurschka, Leuckart, Mona, and even 
Haimet. 

In the present number we find transla- 
tions for the National Agriculturist and 
Bee Journal from the Apiculteur of Par- 
is, from the British Bee Journal, from 
the Rucher du Sud Quest, and from the 
Bienenzeitung. 

I’ Apicoltore is doing a good work, it is 
stepping towards progress. Long may it 
live! 

ef © oe 


A Proposition. 


I see readers of the AMERICAN BEE 
JouRNAL have asked more than once for 
some plan to keep syrup from granulat- 
ing, honey from candying, or either from 
souring. I bought a receipt for just such 
a purpose and can dispose of it as I please 
as there is no patent for it ; and as I paid 
$30 for itin full, cando as I think fit 
Now I am willing to do all I can for bee- 
keepers (as far as my means will allow) 
and if any one will raise money and send 
me a fine imported Italian queen, of this 
season’s importation, I will give this 
receipt to be published in the AMERICAN 
Bee JournaL. The queen to be sent in 
2 nucleus hive, well stocked with bees 
and honey for to do them two weeks. 
This receipt I can vouch for, for I have 
given it a thorough trial and never failed. 
Should any of the bee-keepers send the 
queen (a fine one only will be received) | 
will make it public, and it is worth $5 to 
any man who keeps honey, as it adds 
greatly to its sale. Dr. W. B. Rusu. 

Simpson’s Store, Pa. 


— ——— oe @ we 


Granulated Honey. 


The Jews of Moldavia and the Ukraine, 
prepare from honey a sort of sugar which 
is solid and as white as snow, which they 
send to the distilleries at Dantzic. They 
expose the honey to frost for three weeks, 
where sun nor snow can reach it, and in 
a vessel which is a bad conductor of 
caloric, by which process the honey be- 
comes clear and hard, like sugar.—Bevay 

—- + <-  — 


A Request. 


Will the contributors to the AMERICAN 
BEE JoURNAL please mention what patent 
hive they use, and oblige, 

8.C. EDGEFIELD. 
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You speak of using the straw mat 
in wintering bees. 1 would like to know 
how they are made. Perhaps you have 
answered this question but I am a new 
subscriber and have not had the benefit of 
it. Willit be best to remove one frame 
from the centre of my hive or extract the 
honey and return it? I have never used 
the extractor ; this is the first season I 
have had bees in the movable frames. I 
think there is too much honey in my 
hives. The frames are all full of honey, 
with but little brood. I have the Lang- 
stroth ten-frame hive. R.A. Carvin. 

Send to Albert N. Draper, or C. F. 
Muth of Cincinnati, for a mat as a 
sumple. Both advertise them. We use 
quilts instead of mats, but dare say the 
latter are best. We fear your hives are 
too full of honey. If so—remove one or 
more frames from the centre of each, to 
give room ; moving all the other frames 
a little further apart. 
mats at once. 

It would have been better to extract the 
honey, and return the combs, but it is 
late now to do this, unless you keep the 
combs twenty-four hours in a very warm 
place before using the extractor. 


Put on quilts or 


DEAR Eprror :—Ought newly formed 
colonies that have gathered no honey, on 
account of the drouth, to be fed now, or 
wait until later? Does feeding stimulate 
breeding? Do you think bees can gather 
enough honey from this time to keep 
them through the winter? What do you 
think is the best bee food ? 

J. G. STREET. 

Syrup made of sugar and water, is the 
best bee food. The earlier in the season 
that bees can be fed the 
frost kills the blossoms. 


better, after 
If they have 
insufficient stores in this month (Novem- 
ber) they must be fed on very warm days 
or taken into a warm room to feed. 


Dean Eprror:—J. Davis tells the 
readers of the JounnaL on page 184, Aug. 
No., how to introduce virgin queens and 
make new colonies, but he does not tell 
them how to construct the queen nursery 
he uses; will some of our veteran bee- 


keepers give the younger ones a little 
light on the subject, if the article is pat- 
ented or not, if patented where can it be 
had. Please answer in the JourNAL. 
Metamora, O. N. B, SEBRING. 


There are several queen nurseries pat- 
ented—one of them by Mr. Davis. We 
have tried several of them with very in- 
different success. If you apply to some 
one who advertises them you may get the 
information that will aid you in under- 
standing the principles on which they are 
made. 


Dear Eprror :—I am a beginner in bee- 
culture. Bought 4 swarms of black bees 
last spring. Have 12 young swarms from 
them in movable hives. I have Quin- 
by’s and Langstroth’s bee books. Have 
not had any trouble in summer manage- 
ment by following their directions. Will 
you please give the best mode of bury- 
ing bees, in the JounnaL. Is there any 
better way than to put them in clamps as 
Mr. Langstroth describes in his book. If 
I can winter them I think I am all right. 
Most of the bee-keepers about here trust 
to luck and chance. I asked one man 
if he wanted to sell his bees. He said, 
no. Asked him if he took any bee-paper. 
He replied, no. Asked if he would like 
to subscribe to one. No, was the reply ; 
and that is about the way with most of 
of them. They will not trouble to in- 
form themselves nor sell their bees. It 
has been a good season for breeding bees 
here, but there has not been a large 
amount of surplus honey made, as there 
was a whole week of windy, rainy 
weather during the linn harvest. 

Randallsville, N. Y. E. D. Crark. 


There is no better way to bury bees, 
than to put them in clamps as Langstroth 


describes. 
that way. 


Some report good success in 
We have not sufficient experi- 
ence to warrant us in recommending it. 


Dear Eprror :—I have two swarms of 
bees that are full of drones, both large 
and small, the small ones are regular 
dwarfs. I suppose they were raised in 
worker cells. ‘There are plenty of work- 
er bees, old and young, in both colonies. 
My opinion is fat they have a fertile 
queen and fertile workers also. They are 
in hives that I cannot take the frames out 
to find out the cause. Please gives me a 
full explanation, and oblige, 

, CHarLes E, SwWEETSER. 


It is probable that there is a quantity 
of drone comb in your hives, and honey 
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being abundant this year, much of it has 
been filled with drone brood. When the 
season is poor, the bees are slow in rear- 
ing drones. 

The fact that there are young worker 
bees in the hive, as you assert, proves 
that they have a fertile queen, and we 
have never heard of an instance where a 
fertile worker, much less a drone-laying 
queen was tolerated in a hive with a per- 
fect queen. 

If you could examine the hives, you 
would find, we think, that in the centre 
of them there is much drone comb. The 
small size of some (the drones) indicates, 
we think, that part of the brood was fed 
too littl—not more than enough for 
workers. This is frequently the case 
where too much drone comb in the cen- 
tre of the hive is found. We don’t know 
but we guess that the bees get tired of 
feeding many drones so bountifully. 

If any one can explain our correspon- 
dent’s trouble any better than this, let us 
hear from him. Did any one ever know 
of a fertile worker in a hive that contain- 
ed a fertile queen ? 


Dear Eprrors :—On June 6th, I took 
off a box of honey with brood enough in 
it to fill a Langstroth frame. On Septem- 
ber 8th, 1 put this in a hive and it all 
hatched out alive, having laid in the cel- 
lar three months and two days. Have 
you among your correspondence any case 
similar? Such authority as Mitchell and 
Zimmerman, think it impossible. 

NAPOLEON, O. G. M. Le Van. 

We should also pronounce it impossi- 
ble, unless you are certain there is no 
mistake. Did you see the young bees 
hatching? Is it not possible that the bees 
removed this brood, it being dead ? 

Was the brood left in the cellar with- 
out any bees about it? 

We would be glad of all the particulars 
of a case, which seems to us at variance 
with all natural laws. What would be 
thought if we should assert that we have 
taken eggs nearly ready to be hatched 
from under a hen, put them in the cellar 
for months, and then put them again 
under a hen and then hatch. The cases are 
not parallel, because insect life is not like 
that of the fowl, but they are similar, and 


will serve as a comparison. Has any 
reader of the JouRNAL seen instances, 
where the hatching of brood has been 
suspended in this way? 


Dear Eprror :—Please answer the 


, following: 


1. Is the black bee more apt tostore 
surplus honey in boxes than the Itali- 
an? 

2. Willa hybrid queen mated with 
a black drone produce hybrid drones ? 

3. I had a swarm of bees this sum- 
mer that had a queen who begun at 
the bottom of three honey boxes to 
fill them, and did fill them. What 
was the matter ? 

4. How will it work to pack a 
double walled hive with sawdust, to 
stand out of doors all winter ? 

Bees have done very well here this 
season. The largest amount of honey 
that I ever heard of being taken from 
one swarm, was one belonging to my 
neighbor; a young swarm that made 
56 lbs. of surplus honey. 

S. Stockton, N.Y. L. N. Suepp. 

1. We have never seen any differ- 
ence in the two varieties of bees, in 
regard to their working in boxes. If 
honey is plenty and the colony large 
enough, and boxes are put on early, 
any bees will work in them. 

2. We do not know what the 
drones would be called in that case— 
“hybrid” we suppose. 

3. There was nothing the matter. 
Bees often fill boxes in that way, es- 
pecially if the bottom of the box is 
very near the comb below, or if the 
top of the box is too smooth. 

4. We have never tried a double 
walled hive, packed with sawdust, and 
cannot advise it; but if you put a dry 
goods box six inches larger than the 
hive, over it and fill the space be- 
tween with straw, hay, or chath. 
covering the top of the hive also with 
straw and putting on a cover, leaving 
the entrance of the hive a little way 
open. Your bees will winter well 
out of doors. We would protect 
double walled hives in this way, as 
well as single. It is not much trouble, 
if it does take some words to tell you 


+ how. 
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Dear Epiror:—I have a colony of | 


bees (Italians) that have not yet disposed 
of their drones, at this date, Oct. 15th. 
Can you account for it? What shall I 
do? A SUBSCRIBER. 
Examine the hive and be sure they 
have a queen. The unseasonable appear- 
ance of drones sometimes indicates that 
there is no queen. If they are all right in 
this respect, do nothing about it. The 
cold nights that are at hand will dispose 
of them. When honey is plenty, bees 
tolerate drones in the hive until they die 
a natural death. 
Another season be sure you do not 
have too much drome comb in the hive. 


Ep. JouRNAL :—-Why does some of my 
honey granulate while others does not? 
Is there anyremedy? How can I restore 
it to liquid form ? INQUIRER. 

We cannot tell why honey granulates. 
If any onr can, let us hear from them. We 
only know that some honey in some sea- 
sons granulates very quickly, while other 
seasons the same quality of honey appar- 
ently remains liquid. 

Some tell us that if no particles of comb 
are left in the honey it will not granulate. 
If this 7s so, why is it? What can the 
comb have to do with granulation ? 

Others tell us that if kept air-tight, in 
the dark it will never granulate ; yet we 
have had it in tight oak barrels become as 
solid as tallow. Certainly the barrels 
were “‘air tight” and in. them the honey 
was in the dark ! 

We find Linden honey almost sure to 
granulate. Honey from the fall flowers 
we have had no touble with. 
one tell us why this is so? 


Can any 
If there is a remedy we do not know it, 
will the ‘“‘doctors” answer this question. 
To restore it, requires heat. We place 
it in shallow pans over steam—and it 
melts readily. If not done in this way 
there is danger of burning it. It melts 
before it reaches boiling heat. Many peo- | 
ple prefer to use it in the solid state, but 
as a rule it does not sell until melted. 
Some honey dealers refuse to purchase | 
honey of strangers unless in this state, 
reasoning that they are ‘‘sure of its purity 
when granulated, for none of the imita- 
tions of honey will harden.” 


Another | 





| same experiment. 


merchant advises putting acid in the bar- 
| rels of extracted honey to prevent granu- 
| lation. We would give no such advice. 
Put honey into clean sweet barrels, or 
kegs, letting it settle a day or two first, 
and straining carefully ; if it hardens melt 
it, but add nothing to it, selling pure hon- 
ey just as it isthrown from the combs. 


Ep. Journav :—Shall I break up my 
nucleus hives, or can I keep them over 
winter in any way? If I cannot, what 
shall I do with the young queens in them ? 
A little information on this point will be 
valuable to us. 

Can weak columns be wintered over, 
and how ? J. E.R. 

Olmstead, Minn. 

We have kept neucleus hives over win- 
ter, but always found it cost too much 
time and care. To be safe, they must be 
kept in a very warm place, nearly at sum- 
mer heat and often examined as to their 
condition, and if neglected you find them 
dead, and all trouble with them 
thrown away. We kepta pint of bees, 
a small hive, and in the 
spring built it up by June to a 15 frame 
colony, full of brood, from which we 
made two other strong colonies and took 
some surplus honey. But we were satis- 
fied by the experiment that it could be 
done and since then have never tried the 


past 


one winter in 


It was a costly one. 
We hardly know how to answer the 
question as to wintering weak colonies, 
because it is so hard to know what you 
mean by weak colonies. 
only colonies that are what he calls 
“small ones.” He does not believe in 
winteriug too many bees, but he keeps 
them in a very warm place and knows 
just how to manage them in spring. He 
is one of our most successful bee-keepers, 
and we have no doubt his theory is a cor- 
rect one. Yet he said to us on one occas- 
ion, “I do not like to have you say too 
much about my method of wintering ; it 
is so hard at a distance to explain just 


Hosmer winters 


| how many bees go to make up one of my 


little colonies ; or to tell just how I pro- 
pare them for winter. People misunder- 
stand me, and then when their bees die 
call me and my method ‘“‘humbugs ?” 

Our advice to beginners, and indeed to 
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all ordinary bee-keepers, is : 


Winter none | 


| 


but strong colonies ; be sure they have | 


plenty of bees, and enough honey to last 
“until April, (that should be at least 20 Ibs. 
if weighed in this month) and plenty of 
empty room for the beesto cluster. Give 
space between eaeh comb for air to pass 
at top, putting on quilts over the spaces ; 
nearly close the entrance. 


a cell. Not seeing the old queen, Mr. 
Rogers supposed her to be killed. 
The young queen became fertile, but 


| On opening the hive again, some time 
| after, to his surprise he: saw the old 
| queen, and onthe same frame with her 


These rulesap- | 


ply equally to those who protect on sum- | 


mer stands. 


Our way of breaking up the nucleus or 
small hives is: Put the frames of two, 
three or four together in a full sized hive, 
and shake the bees together at the en- 
trance. If all the queens but one are 
taken from them a few days before, they 
will unite peaceably. Then we take the 
queens from No. 1 and No. 2, (perhaps 
from No. 3, if the nuclei are not strong) 
and leave No. 4 with its queen. A few 
days after, have a full sized hive in readi- 
ness, put all the best combs, with enough 
honey in it, shaking off what bees you can 
at the entrance, (if some are left on the 
combs it is no matter). All the bees will 
go in, and all being in a strange hive, have 
no disposition to quarrel. 
night will find them comfortably clustered 
together, and they are to be treated like 
any other hive. 

Unless colonies with two little honey 
have been fed before this month, they had 
better be united in the same manner. 


What todo with the surplus queens, 
you must decide for yourself- 


young one. Several times since, he has 
seen both old and young queens apparent- 
ly living in peace. 

We have twice seen a young and old 
queen together in the same hive, but be- 
lieve such instances are very rare, 


Bee-Keeping. 


The following is the report of the com- 
mittee on foul brood: 
Sat Lake Crry, 
Oct. 9th, 1874. 


Foul brood is a contagious disease a- 
mong bees, affecting the young bees in the 


| larva state before and after they are cap- 


The first cold | 


pure Italians, give them to some hives | 


“that have poorer queens. 


They are few | 


apiaries where some queens may not be | 


found that are worthless or nearly so, 
and this is the best of all reasons to re- 
place them if possible. 


Mr. Rogers, a subscriber in Nebraska, 


reports a singular eircumstance. On ex- 
amining one of his hives containing a 
choice queen, wings clipped, he found 


-queen cells, indicating a determination to | 


replace the queen. He destroyed them ; 


but in a few days found others, which he | 


also destroyed. The hive was not opened | 


again for two weeks; when a young 


-queen was discovered, just emerging from | 
‘ 


| ped; they die in the cells and become pu- 


trid, emitting a stench, easily detected sev- 
eral feet from the hive. 

On examining the frame of brood, the 
caps over the diseased larva are depressed 
or indented and of a darker color than the 
healthy brood. 

Bee-keepers have been unable to assign 
a cause for this disease, neither have they 
found a remedy, but to destroy all the 
comb containing brood by burying it. 
Comb containing honey can be put into 
an oven at night, when there are no bees 
about, and melt out the honey which may 


_ be used in the family, but must not be fed 


to bees; after it is melted, let it stand un- 


| til colé, when the wax and all impurities 


| will be found on the top, which must be 
If they are | 


taken and buried. 

The hives with the frames must not be 
used for bees again, nor put where they 
can get at them. 

We would advise all bee-keepers to ex- 
amint their bees at once, and if foul brood 


, is found they must follow the above in- 
| structions and rid the Territory of this 


terrible disease. 
I. BuLiock, 
J. MORGAN, 
C. Monk, 
G. Barley, 
Committee. 


————_—> or <a +e 


The philosophy of wintering bees 
isa right temperature of atmosphere 
and a proper escape of the surplus 
moisture accumulating from the respi- 
ration and perspiration of the bees. 
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Seasonable Hints. 


There is nothing to be gained by dis- 
turbing bees in cold weather. 
remain clustered together as quietly as 
possible. 





If they have been examined, equalized, | 


and those fed that need it, while the 
weather was warm, there is nothing to do 
for them until the time for putting into 
winter quarters. Any time this month it 


is safe to put them away. We always | 


choose a night following a warm day, 
when they have flown freely, if we can, 
and move them as quietly as possible. 
We do not like to leave them out until 
the combs become frosty. 
If necessary to move bees any distance, 
before putting them in a cellar or house, 


| cellar that freezes. 
| posed to cold below freezing point, let it 


/ room also to fall. 


Let them | 
the care of bees. 


we would set them down after moving, 
and leave them until perfectly quiet and 
compactly clustered before putting them 
in. 


A moderately warm time is better than 


| a cold one, to move bees, because, when 

_ itis very cold every bee that is made to 

| leave the cluster by the disturbance be- 
~ | comes chilled. 


Some upward ventilation is necessary, 
but if quilts are placed over the frames, 
enough air is given at the top and yet 
there is no draught of air through the 


| hive. 


Nothing is gained by putting bees in a 
If they are to be ex- 


be out in the open air. 
We would never feed during winter. 
Be sure each hive has food enough to last 


| until spring, then let them alone and save 


your feed for March and April. 
We like to have a space between the 


| bottom of the frames and the bottom 
| board of a hive, two or more inches deep, 
3 | in winter, that the tees that die may drop 


below the comb, and the bad air have 
After bees are put 
away, let them alone. Be sure they are 
comfortable and then forget them. You 


| can make hives for next year now, read 
| the Bee JouRNAL and write your experi- 
| ence for it,and be prepared to make your 


bees ‘‘ pay” next season. 


> —>--+ o——-—— 


Profitable Business for Women. 


One of the most profitable as well as in- 
teresting kinds of business for women is 
In a recent agricultur- 
al report it is stated that one lady bought 
four hives for $10, andin five years she 
was offered $1,500 for her stock, and re- 
fused it as not enough. In addition to 
this increase in her capital, in one of these 
five years she sold twenty-two hives and 
430 pounds of honey. It is also stated 
that in five years one man, from six col- 
onies of bees to start with, cleared 8,000 
pounds of honey and fifty-four colonies. 
When properly instructed, almost any wo- 
man in the city, as easily as in the coun- 
try, can manage bees and make more pro- 
fit than in any other method demanding so 
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little time and labor. But in the modes 


ordinarily practiced few can make any | 


great profit in this employment. It is 
hoped a time is at hand when every wo- 


| 
| 


man wiil be trained to some employment | 


by which she can secure to herself an in- 
dependent home and means to support a 
family, in case she does not marry or is 
left a widow, with herself and family to 
support. 





Bee-Keepers’ Re-Union. 


Mr. Hoagland, President of the Bee- 
Keepers’ Association, sends us particulars 
of arrangements made for the annual 
meeting at Pittsburg. Our readers will 
see that he has done his part well toward 
making the meeting a success. We hope 
for a very full attendence and a profitable 
session. Our friends in that part of the 
country have been for several years desir- 
ous of having the meeting at Pittsburgh, 
and we are sure much will be gained by 
every one who attends the meeting. 

Let all the members of the Society 
make an effort, and a sacrifice if neces- 
sary, to attend. We are sure that all who 
attend will find pleasure as well as profit 
in the interchange of experience 

Let all go determined to impart all they 


can as well as to gain from the relations | 


of others. 


These meetings have been in the past, | 
re-unions of great interest, and we expect | 


the one at Pittsburg to be a grand suc- 
cess. 





—_—<—-. 


Honey Crop of San Diego. 








From the San Diego World we learn 
that the honey crop of San Diego for 1873 
was 119,000 Ibs., and it is expected that 
this year it will be equal 200,000 Ibs. J. 
S. Harbison has five apiaries in that 
county, comprising over 2,000 hives of 
bees. R.G. Clark has two, comprising 
over 800 hives. These are the most ex- 
tensive bee owners in the State. 

The bees begin working in that country 
about the first of February, and the sea- 
son for storing honey lasts from June to 
September. 

The finest honey is made from the 
flowers of the sage plant, which grows 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 





here in such abundance. This is the true 
sage, and must not be confounded with 
the sage brush of Nevada and the north- 
ern counties. The flat-top or ‘buck. 
wheat” greasewood also affords excellent 
honey. The bloom of this plant closely 
resembles that of buckwheat, hence the 
name. The flowers of the sumac is 
another source, and the ice plant, which 
covers so much of the country, is likewise 
sought by the bees. This latter plant 
makes a very white honey, but it is liable 
to the objection that it turns very quick 
to sugar, or candies, as the honey men 
say. The bee-keepers therefore try to 
avoid it. 

The bulk of the honey will find a mar- 
ket in the east. 

The honey made in San Diego is very 
white and handsome, and of excellent 
flavor, commands a good price and finds 
a ready market wherever offered. 





—_- — 


In the October nuinber we should 
have acknowledged the receipt of a 
nice lithograph of the  Ilexagonal 
Apiary, from Mr. A. lL. Roor. It isa 
nice thing and shows how an apiary 
could be systematized and carried on 
for both pleasure and profit. 


Oe @ we 


Hl. A. King & Co., have removed to 
75 Barelay Street, New York, and 
there publish the Magazine, and Na- 
tional Agriculturist. This latter pub- 
lication, came out for September with 
anew and elegaut heading. It is pub- 
lished at $l. ayear. Send for sample 
copies. 


+e @—+e 


Particular attention is called to the ad- 
vertisement of Mrs. 8. E. Spaids’ New 
York Honey House. The address before 
inserted was a mistake. It is correct as 
found in this number of the AMERICAN 
BEE JOURNAL. 


_— —_-+ 


We will send the American Bre 
JOURNAL six months for a copy of 
Volume 2, No. 1. We want ic te com- 
plete a set. Who will trade with us? 











-_ ee @ oe 
Let every one writing this office make all 
Postal Orders, Drafts or Checks, payable to 
Tuomas G. NEWMAN. Address everything 
of whatever nature to 
THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA- 


mee 
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 ©ERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Single subscriber, one year,..........seesseees $2.00 
Two subscribers, sent at the same time,...... 3.50 
Three subscribers, sent at the same time,..... 5.00 
Six subscribers, sent at the same time,........ 9.00 
Ten subscribers, sent at the same time,....... 14.00 
Twenty subscribers, sent ut the same time,... 25.00 


Send a postage stamp fora sample copy. 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 


SOLID NONPARIEL MEASURE, 


First insertion, per lime,....... ......sseeceees $ .20 
Each subsequent insertion, per line,.......... 15 
One square, 10 lines or less, first insertion,.... 2.00 


Next page to Business Department and fourth 
and last page of cover, double rates. 

Twelve lines of solid Nonpariel occupy one inch. 
One column contains 96 lines of solid Nonpariel. 

Bills of regular Advertising ; ayable quarterly, if 
inserted three months or more. If inserted for less 
than three months, payable monthly. Transient 
advertisements, cash in advance. We adhere strict- 
ly to our printed rates. 

Address all communications and remittances to 

THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


Books for Bee-Keepers nay be obtained at 
this office. 


Not one letter in ten thousand is lost by 
mail if rightly directed. 


Single copies of the AMERICAN BEE JouR- 
NAL are worth 20 cents each. 


Upon the wrapper of every copy of the 
JOURNAL will be found the date at which 
subscriptions expire. 


‘Any numbers that fail to reach subscribers 
by fault of mail, we are at all times ready to 
send, on application, free of charge. 


The German Bee-Sting Cure can be obtain- 
ed at this office. Sent by Express for $1.00, 
It cannot be sent by mail. See notice. 

Our subscribers in*Zurope, ean now procure 
Postal Money Orders on Chicago. This plan 
of sending money is safe and economical. 

Subscribers wishing to change their post- 
office address, should mention their old ad- 
dress, as well as the one to which they wish 
it changed. 

Persons writing to this office should either 
write their Name, Post-office, County and 
State plainly, or else cut off the label from 
the wrapper of their paper and enclose it. 

JOURNALS are forwarded until an explicit 
order is received by the publishers for the 
discontinuance, and until payment of all ar- 
rearages is made as reyuired by law. 


- ee _ 


t= It will be a source of gratification to us 
if all those in arrears for the AMERICAN BEE 
JONRNAL will settle the same as soop as pos- 
sible. Our increasing circulation vastly in- 
Creases our regular monthly expenses for pa- 


per and printing. ‘A word to the wise is suf- 
ficient.” 


Back Volumes. 


Complete sets of back volumes are scarce. 
But few can be procured at any price. We 
have a set, consisting of the nine volumes 
(complete), which we offer for sale, either 
bound or unbound, for a reasonable sum. 
Many of the numbers’we have paid fifty cents 
each for. to complete them. 

We have several single volumes (complete) 
which we will send postpaid for $2.00 each. 

Several volumes, which lack only a single 
number of being complete, we will send post- 
paid for $1.50 each. 

Vol. 1, we can supply in cloth boards, post- 
paid, for $1.25. Bound in paper covers, $1.00, 
postage 10 cents. This volume is worth five 
times its price to any intelligent bee-keeper. 
It contains a full elucidation of scientific bee- 
keeping, including the best statement extant 
of the celebrated Dzierzon theory. These 
articles run through eight numbers, and are 
from the pen of the Baron of Berlepseh. 

(8 Beginners in bee-culture, who desire 
to read up in the literature of bee-keeping, 
are earnestly advised to obtain these back 
volumes. Many of our best apiarians say 
they would not sell their back volumes of the 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL for ten times the 
sum they cost, if they could not replace them. 
They are exceedingly valuable alike to begin- 
ners and more advanced apiarians. 


- —————___.—<-~<-o—- 


Honey Markets. 


CHICAGO.—Choice white comb honey, 28 
@0e; fair to good, 24@28c. Extracted, 
choice white, 14@16e ; fair to good, LO@12¢ ; 
strained, 8@10e. 

CINCINNATI.—Quotations from Chas. F. 
Muth, 976 Central Ave. 

Comb honey, 15@35e, according to the con- 
dition of the honey and the size of the box or 
frame. Extracted choice white clover honey, 
léc. @ th. 

ST. LOUIS.—Quotations from W. G. Smith 
419 North Main st. 


NEW YORK.—Quotations from E. A. Wal- 
ker, 135 Oakland st., Greenport, L. I. 

White honey in small glass boxes, 25e ; 
dark 15@20e. Strained honey, 8@12ec. Cuban 
honey, $1.00 @ pal. St. Domingo, and Mexi- 
an, 9095 ® gal. 

SAN FRANCISCO. — Quotations from 
Stearns and Smith, 423 Front st. 

We have no change to note in the price of 
honey. Raisers on the lower coast have 
withdrawn their crooked honey from sale, in 
several instances, and will feed it to their 
bees to be made over straight for another sea- 
son. 

(ae" Strained Southern Coast, at 7@10e; 
Comb, 12@20c; the latter figure for San Deigo, 


in Harbison frames. ‘ 
STEARNS & SMITH. 
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To Our Patrons and Friends. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


At its last session, Congress enacted 
anew postal law, making it obligatory 
on publishers to prepay postage on 


all the papers and publications sent | 


out from their offices, to take effect on 
the Ist of January, 1875. Then, in- 
stead of individuals paying the post- 
age on™ their papers at the office of 
receiviug them, the publishers are 
required to pay the postage in bulk, 
and charge the same to subscribers, 
with the subscription price. 

We have concluded not to ask the 
additional price of postage from our 
subscribers, and hope that they will 
so far appreciate their having no post- 
age to pay in future, as to send usa 
new subscriber when renewing for 
next year. 

We send all papers until a specific 
order is received for a discontinuance, 
but promptly stop it when notified. 

If there should be one of our pres- 
ent subscribers who does not wish to 
take the Ber Journat for 1875, he 
should notify us at once, so that we 
may not waste papersand pay postage 
too, on any one uot desiring to “ ride 
With us ” another year. 

We ask especial attention to this 
Notice. It will be quite a tax on us 
to pay postage on all our edition, and 
any assistance in the way of new sub- 
scribers will be duly appreciated and 
acknowledged. F 


Our New Club Rates. 


We will send the American Bee 
JouRNAL and the following periodicals 
for one year, for the prices named : 

THe AMERICAN Bee JourRNAL AND 
Novice’s Gleanings............. $2.25 
King’s Bee-Keepers’ Magazine... 3.00 
Moen’s Bee World oi 
The Cnicago Weekly Tribune... 

The “ Weekly Inter-Ocean. 

The “ Weekly Journal ‘ 
The “ Weekly Postand Mail 3. 
The Western Rural ‘ 


Our Premium Chromo—‘Just One.” 


It is a beautiful design, and one of 
the finest and richest paintings that 
has come from the easel of that popu- 
lar painter, B.S. Hays. The central 
figure is a beautiful child, (a little girl) 
who stands by a sideboard loaded 
with fruits, (apples, peaches, and 
grapes), one foot is advanced forward, 
which brings the other on tip-toe.— 
one hand is grasping the edge of the 
side-board, and the other reaching up 
to the basket of grapes ; and two plump 
fingers are inthe act of closing upon 
one large, luscious berry. Her face 
is turned toward you, and wears a 
look of commingled mischeif, anxiety 
and entreaty, and you can almost hear 
her say, “Just One.” This picture is 
a complete story of the child’s temp- 
tation, and her struggles to resist 
through her awakening sense of right. 


To every new subscriber as well as 
every old one who renews for next 
year, before January 1, 1875, we will 
send, post-paid, a copy of this beauti- 
ful Chromo. 

Send on your new names and re- 
newals at once and secure it. 

Those who have paid for a portion 
of the year can secure the Chromo, 
upon sending the balance for the year 
1875. 

——__*o @<oe 

All who were taking both the AmMeErt- 
CAN BEE JOURNAL and the NATIONAL, be- 
fore the consolidation, now have credit 
on the Consolidated Bee Journal for all 
the numbers after September that were 
due them on the Nationa. Those inter- 
ested will please examine the direction 
label on this paper, and seé that the date 
is correctly advanced, making it to repre- 
sent the entire credits on both journal ac- 
counts. If an error has occured, please 
let us know at once, so that it may be 
corrected. 

—— ee @ oe 

Every new subscriber sending to 

this office $2.00 for 1875, will receive 


- the November and December num- 


bers free. Roll up the names. 





